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FAIR PLAY” IN 
ARIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 
\ND PROSECUTIONS 


1 
O WHAT EXTENT can criminal investiga- 
"Ss and prosecuting attorneys function effective- 
if at all, within the ‘‘fair play’’ concept that 
so characteristic of the American way of 
2? How much individual civil liberties can we 
ant to all persons and still maintain the degree 
public safety and security necessary for our 
lective existence and enjoyment? In seeking 
answer these questions, let us first direct our 
ention to the social requirements of criminal 
estigation and then consider the ethical stand- 
Js that should or can be imposed. Thereafter 
_shall make a similar analysis of the problem 
regards criminal prosecution. 


The Social and Ethical Requirements 


of Criminal Investigation: 


fhe social requirements of criminal investiga- 
n may be stated as follows, at least for pur- 
ses of beginning our discussion: 1) The appre- 
asion of the criminal, and 2) The procurement 
the proof of guilt. 
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Police efforts to satisfy these two requirements 
give rise, first of all, to the issue of the ethics 
of their activities with respect to the particular 
individuals who may be affected by the investiga- 
tion. For instance, what ethics should prevail 
as to the criminal himself? As to a suspect? As 
to the victim, perhaps? As to witnesses, and 
other prospective informants? Or as to others 
who by reason of certain circumstances must 
be questioned or investigated? 

In instances where the criminal is caught in 
the act, or where his identity as the perpetrator 
of the offense is known and there is adequate 
proof of his guilt, the problem of ethics is not 
a serious one, and the occasional breaches that 
do occur are relatively minor and easily cor- 
rectible. The same holds true for the victim 
and the witnesses to such crimes, and others 
who may become involved in one way or anoth- 
er. The real difficulties are presented, however, 
in cases where the offender is not presently 
known, or where the proof of guilt is not presently 
on hand. It is this type of case which may ne- 


cessitate the questioning of law-abiding citizens ; 
the arrest of actual suspects or the detention 
of other persons who may or may not be guilty; 
the interrogation of suspects; the search of ar- 
restees, or of their automobiles, homes, or places 
of business; and the use of various other in- 
vestigative tactics and techniques, such as wire- 
tapping or other electronic eavesdropping de- 
vices. It is here that we encounter, not only 
the problem of the ethical requirements respect- 
ing the particular individual involved, but also 
a larger and far more important issue—the ever 
present conflict between the concepts and ideals 
of individual civil liberties and the collective 
welfare and best interests of the general public. 

There is such a close affinity between the 
issue of ethics respecting the particular individ- 
ual suspect, witness, informant, or other person, 
and the civil liberties issue in general, that we 
may treat both issues as though they were but 
one. We may then proceed to a discussion of 
the area of basic conflict between the social or 
public need requirements of protective security 
from criminal conduct and the concepts and 
ideals of individual civil liberties. 

In the course of my discussion I shall not 
only analyze the basic differences but shall also 
seek to arrive at some resolution of the differ- 
ences into a workable plan that will permit both 
interests—civil liberties and public protection— 
to survive side by side. 

One anomalous aspect of this whole problem 
of the social and ethical requirements of crimi- 
nal investigation is that we demand of the police 
that they satisfy the social requirement of public 
protection, but then we compel them to function 
within a strait-jacket of antiquated, impractical 
laws, rules, and regulations imposed by either 
the legislatures or the courts. The police officers 
then find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
Either they abide by the prescribed rules and 
render ineffective service, or else they break 
or circumvent the rules and perform the service 
required of them. In my opinion this is not only 
unfair to all parties concerned but also complete- 
ly unnecessary. And I believe this difficulty 
could be resolved by a concerted intelligent ef- 
fort on the part of the legislatures and the courts 
to understand and appreciate the practicalities 
of law enforcement; and, in turn, for the police 
to understand and appreciate the true objectives 
of well-intentioned legislative acts and rules 
of court. 


Arrest and Detention: 


A major segment of the strait-jacket to which 


I have referred involves the laws and court 
governing arrest and police detention. In thi 
United States the requirement generally prevail; 
that a police officer may only arrest when ¢ 
crime has been committed and he has reasonable 


refers to major offences; as regards misde 
meanors the officer may not, as a general rule 
arrest unless the offense is committed in his 
presence.) Moreover, except in a very few states, 
an officer does not have the right, unless 


required that the arrestee must be taken, without 
unnecessary delay, before the nearest magistrate 
for a preliminary hearing (or arraignment, 
it is called in our federal courts). 


police action is warranted and permissible under 
these circumstances? 


In many jurisdictions of the United States, 
less a crime has been committed and the ofticg’ E 


behind the post has committed it, there is 
legally authorized action the officer can take 
other than drive by and merely observe the ma 
behind the post. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, the officer will take further action. He will 
approach the man, with gun drawn; he will ask 
some questions and he may also effect a search 
to be sure his quarry is disarmed, if necessary. 
But in doing so the officer is acting without lega 
authorization. Moreover, if a concealed weap 
is found as a result of the search, in about half 
of our states the evidence would not be usable 
because it was illegally obtained. 


Suppose the officer in this case took no action 
because of his lack of legal authorization, and 
it later developed that the unidentified man be 
hind the post had just committed a murder or a 
rape, or was a participant in a kidnapping. What 
do you suppose the public reaction would be? 
Dismiss such a numbskull from the force! 
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all probability his commanding officer would 
ansfer him to another assignment for the pur- 
se of placating the complaining public. But of 
is you can be sure: there would be no public 
mmittees formed to have the law changed. In 
short time the incident and the police problem 
presented would be lost in the public memory. 
Another dependable prediction can be made 
90ut subsequent developments. The police of- 
cers and police organizations of the community 
* state would not band together in an effort to 
tain remedial legislation. They too would move 
1 to other things and to the handling of future 
ase situations in the most practical, unobtrusive 
ay known to them. 


I will venture another prediction. If anyone 
ibmitted a piece of remedial legislation, there 
ould be a tremendous hue and cry from civil 
berties groups to alert the public to the dangers 
this insidious attempt toward the development 
a totalitarian police state. And the inarticulate 
Mice interests would not likely offset this at- 
ick; their appeals would have to be pitched on 
non-emotional, rational plane that would be very 
fficult to get across, largely because of the 
sneral lack of public understanding regarding 
ie practicalities of law enforcement, and a fail- 
re on the part of the general public to recognize 
ie fact that much more is required for totalitar- 
rianism than an effective police force. 


Problems of the type represented by the case 
' the man behind the post could be made far 
ss troublesome if law abiding citizens were will- 
ig to accept the risk of this kind of inconvenience 
id embarrassment which they might very in- 
scently acquire by taking a short cut through 
1 alley at 3 o’clock in the morning. It seems to 
e that the remote risk of an innocent encounter 
ith~the police under reasonable circumstances 
ich. as this should be accepted as a risk of 
tizenship itself. The innocent citizen is some- 
mes asked to subject himself to far greater 
sks in the public interest—risks of real, grave 
anger as well as inconvenience. Witness, for in- 
ance, his call to the colors in defense of his 
yuntry. 

All this is not to say, of course, that the police 
ould be granted unlimited freedom of action. 
ut it does suggest that we accord to them the 
asonable and necessary ways and means to ac- 
ymplish the difficult tasks assigned to them. A 
w of our states, but only a very few, have 
ced up to the issue and have adopted a so- 
‘led Uniform Arrest Act which permits the of- 
cer in my hypothetical case to act lawfully and 
fectively. In those jurisdictions he is authorized 
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to detain, for a reasonable time, anyone dis- 
covered in suspicious situations such as the one 
just described, for the purpose of establishing his 
identity, or until a check can be made as regards 
any crimes that may have been recently com- 
mitted in the vicinity, or as to whether the de- 
tained person is wanted elsewhere as a fugitive. 
These jurisdictions also permit arrests to be made 
upon less technical requirements than usually pre- 
vail; and, in addition, they authorize a reason- 
able police delay between the time of arrest and 
the time of presentation before a magistrate. 

As already suggested, what concerns the legis- 
latures, the courts, and the general public — and 
what accounts for the stagnant situation I have 
just described — is the fear of police abuses and 
the loss of civil liberties. But we can protect our- 
selves from these risks and at the same time 
permit the police to function effectively. That 
happy situation cannot be attained, however, by 
some simple expediency in the form of controls 
imposed on the police by legislative proscriptions 
or court-formulated rules. An unfit police force 
cannot be transformed into a good one by legis- 
lative fiat or judicia] decree. A respect for civil 
liberties, coupled with effective law enforcement, 
can only result from the adoption of a system 
whereby our police are selected and promoted on 
a merit basis, properly trained, adequately com- 
pensated, and accorded a freedom to protect the 
public and enforce the law with a minimum of 
politically inspired interference. Public opinion 
and an alert and vigorous press would furnish 
the required controls with respect to the issue 
of civil liberties and abuses. 

If this analysis appears naive, I offer the ex- 
ample of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
is an effective law enforcement body that is also 
thoroughly mindful of the requirements of indi- 
vidual civil liberties. 

Another illustration of the point that criminal 
investigators are strait-jacketed by many unwise 
and unnecessary legal rules and restrictions is 
to be found in the rules and restrictions govern- 
ing the police interrogation of criminal suspects 
and of other persons in the course of a criminal 
investigation. In this field there is perhaps more 
back-turning by the legislatures and the courts 
on the practicalities of law enforcement than in 
any other area. 


Criminal Interrogation: 


One completely false assumption accounts in 
large measure for the technical and practical 
restrictions on police interrogations. It is this, 
and the fallacy is certainly perpetuated to a 


very considerable extent by mystery writers, the 
movies, and TV: Whenever a crime is committed, 
if the police will only look carefully at the 
crime scene they will almost always find some 
clue that will lead them to the offender and 
at the» same time establish his guilt; and once 
the offender is located, he will readily confess 
or disclose his guilt by trying to shoot his way 
out of the trap. But this is pure fiction; in actuality 
the situation is quite different. As a matter of 
fact, the art of criminal investigation has not 
developed to a point where the search for and 
the examination of physical evidence will always 
reveal a clue to the identity of the perpetrator 
or provide the necessary proof of his guilt. In 
criminal investigations, even of the most ef- 
ficient type, there are many, many instances 
where physical clues are entirely absent, and 
the only approach to a possible solution of the 
crime is the interrogation of the criminal suspect 
himself, and of others who may possess sig- 
nificant information. Moreover, in most instances 
these interrogations, particularly of the suspect 
himself, must be conducted under conditions of 
privacy and for a reasonable period of time; 
and they frequently require the use of psychologi- 
cal tactics and techniques that could well be 
classified as ‘‘unethical,’’ if we are to evaluate 
them in terms of ordinary, everyday social 
behavior. 


To protect myself from being misunderstood, 
I want to make it unmistakably clear that I 
am not an advocate of the so-called ‘“‘third de- 
gree,’ for I am unalterably opposed to the use 
of any interrogation tactic or technique that is 
apt to make an innocent person confess. I am 
opposed, therefore, to the use of force, threats, 
or promises of leniency—all of which might well 
induce an innocent person to confess; but I do 
approve of such psychological tactics and tech- 
niques as trickery and deceit that are not only 
helpful but frequently necessary in order to se- 
cure incriminating information from the guilty, 
or investigative leads from otherwise un- 
co-operative witnesses or informants. 

My position, then, is this, and it may be pre- 
sented in the form of three separate points, each 
accompanied by case illustrations: 


1. Many criminal cases, even when investigated 
by the best qualified police departments, are 
capable of solution only by means of an ad- 
mission or confession from the guilty individual 
or upon the basis of information obtained from 
the questioning of other criminal suspects. 


As to the validity of this statement, I suggest 


that consideration be given to the situation pre 
sented by cases such as these. A man is hit on 
the head while walking home late at night. H 
did not see his assailant, nor did anyone else 
A careful and thorough search of the crime 
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enough to avoid leaving his hat or other means 
of identification at the crime scene; and there 
are no other physical clues. All the police have 
to work on is the description of the assailant 
given by the victim herself. She described him 
as about six feet tall, white, and wearing a dark 
suit. Or consider this case—and we have one 
in Illinois just like it. Three women are vacatiial 
ing in a wooded resort area. Their bodies are 
found dead alongside a foot trail, the result of 
physical violence, and no physical clues are 
present. 4 
In cases of this kind—and they all typify the 
difficult investigation problem that the police fre- 
quently encounter—how else can they be solved, 
if at all, except by means of the interrogation 
of suspects or of others who may possess sig- 
nificant information? 
There are times, too, when a police interroga- 
tion may result not only in the apprehension ~ 
and conviction of the guilty, but also in the 
release of the innocent from  well-warranted 
suspicion. Here is one such actual case within — 
my own professional experience. | 


The dead body of a woman was found in her — 
home. Her skull had been crushed, apparently 
with some blunt instrument. A careful police iIn- — 
vestigation of the premises did not reveal any | 
clues to the identity of the killer. No fingerprints | 
or other significant evidence were located; not | 
even the lethal instrument itself. None of the 
neighbors could give any helpful information. — 
Although there was some evidence of a slight | 
struggle in the room where the body lay, there | 
were no indications of a forcible entry into the — 
home. The deceased’s young daughter was the — 
only other resident of the home and she had been > 
away in school at the time of the crime. The 
daughter could not give the police any idea Of | 
what, if any, money or property had disappeared © 
from the home. | 

For several reasons the police considered the — 
victim’s husband a likely suspect. He was being 
sued for divorce; he knew his wife had planned on 
leaving the state and taking their daughter with 
her; and the neighbors reported that the couple 
had been having heated arguments, and that 
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e husband was of a violent temper. He also 
ved conveniently near—in a garage adjoining 
e home. The police interrogated him and al- 
ough his alibi was not conclusive his general 
shavior and the manner in which he answered the 
terrogator’s questions satisfied the police of 
S innocence. Further investigation then re- 
saled that the deceased’s brother-in-law had been 
nancially indebted to the deceased; that he was 
frequent gambler; that at a number of social 
atherings which he had attended money dis- 
opeared from some of the women’s purses; 
at at his place of employment there had been 
series of purse thefts; and that on the day of 
e killing he was absent from work. The police 
oprehended and questioned him. As the result 
a few hours of competent interrogation—un- 
tended by any abusive methods, but yet con- 
iwcted during a period of delay in presenting 
le suspect before a committing magistrate as 
quired by state statute—the suspect confessed 
» the murder. He told of going to the victim’s 
yme for the purpose of selling her a radio, 
hich she accused him of stealing. An argument 
1sued and he hit her over the head with a 
lechanic’s wrench he was carrying in his coat 
9cket. He thereupon located and took some mon- 
y he found in the home and also a diamond 
ng. After fleeing from the scene he threw the 
rench into a river, changed his clothes and 
sposed of the ones he had worn at the time of 
ie killing by throwing them away in various 
arts of the city. He had hidden the ring in 
ie attic of his mother’s home, where it was 
und by the police after his confession had dis- 
losed its presence there. Much of the stolen 
loney was also recovered or else accounted for 
y the payment of an overdue loan. 


Without an opportunity for interrogation the 
slice could not have solved this case. The per- 
atrator of the offense would have remained 
- liberty, perhaps to repeat his criminal conduct. 


Criminal offenders, except, of course, those 
aught in the commission of their crimes, ordi- 
arily will not admit their guilt unless questioned 
1der conditions of privacy, and for a period of 
2rhaps several hours. 


This point is one which should be readily appar- 
1t not only to any person with the least amount 
criminal investigative experience, but also to 
1yone who will reflect momentarily upon the be- 
wvior of ordinary law-abiding persons when sus- 
.cted or accused of nothing more than simple 
cial indiscretions. Self-condemnation and self- 
struction not being normal behavioral charac- 
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teristics, human beings ordinarily do not utter un- 
solicited, spontaneous confessions. They must first 
be questioned regarding the offense. In some in- 
stances, a little bit of information inadvertently 
given to a competent interrogator by the suspect 
may suffice to start a line of investigation which 
might ultimately establish guilt. Upon other oc- 
casions, a full confession, with a revelation of de- 
tails regarding a body, the loot, or the instruments 
used in the crime, may be required to prove the 
case. But whatever the possible consequences may 
be, it is impractical to expect any but a very few 
confessions to result from a guilty conscience un- 
provoked by an interrogation. It is also impracti- 
cal to expect admissions or confessions to be ob- 
tained under circumstances other than privacy. 
Here again recourse to our everyday experience 
will support the basic validity of this requirement. 
For instance, in asking a personal friend to divulge 
a secret we carefully avoid making the request 
in the presence of other persons, and seek a time 
and place when the matter can be discussed in 
private. The very same psychological factors are 
involved in a criminal interrogation, and even to 
a greater extent. For related psychological con- 
siderations, if an interrogation is to be had at all, 
it must be one based upon an unhurried interview, 
the necessary length of which will in many in- 
stances extend to several hours, depending upon 
various factors such as the nature of the case 
situation and the personality of the suspect. 


3. In dealing with criminal offenders, and conse- 
quently also with criminal suspects who may 
actually be innocent, the interrogator must of 
necessity employ less refined methods than are 
considered appropriate for the transaction of ordi- 
nary, everyday affairs by and between law-abiding 
citizens. 


To illustrate this point, permit me to revert to 
the previously discussed case of the woman who 
was murdered by her brother-in-law. His confes- 
sion was obtained largely as a result of the inter- 
rogator adopting a friendly attitude in questioning 
the suspect, when concededly no such genuine feel- 
ing existed; by pretending to sympathize with the 
suspect because of his difficult financial situation ; 
by suggesting that perhaps the victim had done 
or said something which aroused his anger and 
which would have aroused the anger of anyone 
else similarly situated to such an extent as to pro- 
voke a violent reaction; and by resorting to other 
similar expressions, or even overtures of friendl- 
ness and sympathy such as a pat on the suspect’s 
shoulder or knee. In all of this, of course, the in- 
terrogation was ‘“‘unethical’’ according to the 


standards usually set for professional, business 
and social conduct. But the pertinent issue in this 
case was no ordinary, lawful, professional, busi- 
ness or social matter. It involved the taking of a 
human life by one who abided by no code of fair 
play toward his fellow human beings. The killer 
would not have been moved one bit toward a con- 
fession by subjecting him to a reading or lecture 
regarding the morality of his conduct. It would 
have been futile merely to give him a pencil and 
paper and trust that his conscience would impel 
him to confess. Something more was required — 
something which was in its essence an “‘unethical”’ 
practice on the part of the interrogator. But, under 
the circumstances involved in this case, how else 
would the murderer’s guilt have been established? 
Moreover, let us bear this thought in mind. From 
the criminal’s point of view, any interrogation of 
him is objectionable. To him it may be a “‘dirty 
trick’? to be talked into a confession, for surely it 
was not done for his benefit. Consequently, any 
interrogation of him might be labeled as deceit- 
ful or unethical. 


Of necessity, criminal interrogators must deal 
with criminal offenders on a somewhat lower 
moral plane than that upon which ethical, law- 
abiding citizens are expected to conduct their 
everyday affairs. That plane, in the interest of in- 
nocent suspects, need only be subject to the follow- 
ing restriction: Although both ‘‘fair” and ‘‘unfair’’ 
interrogation practices are permissible, nothing 
shall be done or said to the subject that will be 
apt to make an innocent person confess. 


If all this be so, why then the withholding of 
this essential interrogation opportunity from the 
police. And we do, insofar as the stated law is con- 
cerned. It comes in the form of statutes or rules 
that require the prompt delivery of an arrested 
person before a magistrate for a preliminary hear- 
ing or arraignment. Moreover, the United States 
Supreme Court has decreed that in federal cases 
no confession is to be received in evidence, regard- 
less of its voluntariness or trustworthiness, if it 
was obtained during a period of unnecessary 
delay in delivering the arrestee to a federal com- 
missioner or judge for arraignment. In the federal 
jurisdiction of Washington, D.C., which must cope 
with a variety of criminal offences and problems 
similar to any other city of comparable size, this 
federal court rule has had a very crippling effect 
on police investigations. 


One incongruity of the prompt arraignment rule 
is this. It is lawful for the police to arrest upon 
reasonable belief that the arrestee has committed 
the offense, following which they must take him 
before a magistrate, without unnecessary delay, 


and charge him with the crime; but for legal 
proof of the charge, his guilt at the time of trial 
must be established beyond reasonable doubt. 
Moreover, when the accused gets into the hands 
of a magistrate for the preliminary hearing, the 
opportunity for an effective interrogation is ended, 
many times because of the advice he receives 
from his attorney to keep his mouth shut. 

If we view this whole problem realistically, we 
must come to the conclusion that an interrogation 
opportunity is necessary and that legislative pro- 
vision ought to be made for a privately conducted 
police interrogation, covering a reasonable period 
of time, of suspects who are not unwilling to be in- 
terviewed, and that the only tactics or techniques 
that are to be forbidden are those which are apt 
to make an innocent person confess. 

At one time it was fashionable in the United 
States for jurists and law professors to refer to the 
‘‘Judges’ Rules’’ which the English and Canadian 
courts have laid down for the ‘‘guidance’”’ of police 
interrogators, and say: ‘“‘If the British and Cana- 
dian police can be effective under such rules, then 
our officers have no cause to complain.’’ Such 
naiveté seems to have dissolved since the appear- 
ance in print of the frank admissions of at least 
two prominent English police officials to the effect 
that the Judges’ Rules could not be honored be- 
cause of practical limitations. These writers ac- | 
tually revealed how the Rules were circumvented — 
— by the simple devices of (a) postponing the time _ 
when the officers were satisfied of the guilt of the 
person they were interrogating, and (b) by pre- 
tending to search only for ambiguities when ques- — 
tioning a person already in custody. 

The eminent English criminal law authority, — 
Glanville Williams, recently stated that in Eng- 
land the Judges’ Rules have, in effect, been aban- 
doned by tacit consent, and he gave as the reason 
that they had been found to be ‘‘unreasonable re- 
strictions upon the activities of the police in bring- 
ing criminals to book.”’ 


There are other ways to guard against abuses in 
police interrogation short of taking the privilege 
away from them. Moreover, we could no more af- 
ford to do that than we could stand the effects of 
a law requiring automobile manufacturers to place 
governors on all cars so that, in order to make the 
highways safe, no one could go faster than twenty 
miles an hour. 


The only real, practically attainable protection 
we can set up for ourselves against police inter- 
rogation abuses (just as with respect to arrest and 
detention abuses) is to see to it that our police are 
selected and promoted on a merit basis, that they 
are properly trained, adequately compensated, and 
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that they are permitted to remain substantially 
free from politically inspired interference. In the 
hands of men of this competence there will be a 
minimum degree of abusive practices. And once 
/ again I suggest that the real interest that should 
be exhibited by the legislatures and the courts is 
with reference to the protection of the innocent 
from the hazards of tactics and techniques that 
are apt to produce from them confessions of guilt 
or other false information. Individual civil liber- 
ties can survive in such an atmosphere, alongside 
the protective security of the public. 


Wiretapping and Electronic Eavesdropping: 


The police employment of wiretapping and other 
electronic eavesdropping devices poses another 
sharp issue respecting social requirements and the 
ethics of criminal investigation. 

To cope with jet-age criminals, particularly 
those engaged in organized, syndicated crime, it is 
|} imperative that the police be given the authority 

/ — under controlled conditions of one sort or an- 
4{ other — to resort to wiretapping and also to the use 
of other kinds of electronic eavesdropping for the 
d purpose of crime detection and the apprehension 
of criminals. 


Civil liberties pressure and sentiment have 


9; generally succeeded, in the United States any- 


way, in not only preventing the police from 
securing this privilege, but in actually taking 
it away from those who at one time had it or 
had exercised it under the assumption of per- 
| missibility. But sooner or later the force of seri- 
ous circumstances and events will compel the 
grant of that privilege to the police. We certainly 
need it for national defense purposes; and we 
also need it in order to cope effectively with 
organized crime and other serious offences. 


The big bugaboo about eavesdropping is the 
understandable fear of its being used to probe 
into our private lives, to ascertain business se- 
‘\’crets for competitive purposes, and to tap us 
or our parties for political purposes. Any such 
practices are unethical and ought to be outlawed. 
But here again effective controls are available 
to insure the proper exercise of police wire- 
| tapping privileges. New York, for instance, has 
| a workable compromise. It is a felony in New 
‘} York for anyone other than the police to tap a 
| telephone wire; and the police can do so only 
| upon court authorization for each particular case 
| situation. (However, the continued existence of 
the New York procedure is presently in a state 
of grave uncertainty, by reason of a recent 
United States Supreme Court decision. ) 
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In my opinion the New York compromise be- 
tween individual civil liberties and social re- 
quirements is a far better solution than a blanket 
prohibition of the practice. 


In terms of a stated principle, here is what 
I have been trying to say with respect to the 
basic issues of social requirements and the eth- 
ics of criminal investigation. The legislatures, 
the courts, and the public must recognize the 
fact that individual liberties cannot exist in a 
vacuum. They are meaningful only if they are 
to be exercised within the medium of a safe, 
stable society. 


As with so many other problems of life and 
living within a free and democratic society, we 
should be able to find, and we can find, with 
respect to the social and ethical difficulties in- 
volved in the area of criminal investigation, a 
workable compromise. Once we reach an under- 
standing on both sides as to the basic and 
fundamental issues and differences, intelligent 
consideration should carry us the rest of the 
way. 


The Social and Ethical Requirements 
of Criminal Prosecution: 


Although it seems clear to all of us that it 
is socially desirable to prevent all crimes and 
to apprehend all criminals, there is actually a 
different philosophy that prevails, in effect, any- 
way, with respect to criminal prosecutions. 


Have you ever stopped to consider thoroughly 
the real reason why we tolerate so many re- 
strictions on the prosecution’s efforts to convict 
and at the same time give so much leeway to 
defense counsel and to the defendant in their 
efforts to avoid a conviction? Perhaps you may 
be inclined to say: ‘‘Certainly; it’s for the pro- 
tection of the innocent.’’ This, of course, is one 
reason—and it is generally accepted as the only 
one. But there is another and a more basic one. 
Before suggesting it, however, I would like to 
raise a few points to indicate, at least to my 
way of thinking, that the only or major reason 
is not the usually stated one of protection of the 
innocent. 

First of all, why is it that in a criminal prose- 
cution the defendant—the one person who should 
be able to enlighten the fact-finders more than 
anyone else—need not take the stand and testify? 

Why, in most jurisdictions, is it necessary that 
the jury be unanimous in its verdict, when demo- 
cratic determinations of utmost importance 
—questions of group survival—are made upon 


the basis of a two-thirds vote, or even a majority 
vote of Congress, Parliament, or of some other 
body charged with similar responsibilities? 

Why exclude unerring proof of guilt, as about 
half of our state courts do, solely because the 
police did not follow the prescribed procedures 
in obtaining it? 

Why do we who are members of the legal pro- 
fession, and why does the public at large, tolerate 
a standard of legal ethics that permits defense 
counsel to cross-examine, and by cross-examina- 
tion ‘‘destroy’’ a prosecution witness when coun- 
sel knows, from what his own client has told 
him, and from what his own evidence clearly 
establishes, that the prosecution’s witness is tell- 
ing the absolute truth? And upon this point, 
give consideration to these words of an eminent 
and respected defense counsel; they appeared 
in an article of his which was published in a 
Bar Association journal: ‘‘If he [defense counsel] 
is defending a guilty person, and he usually is, 
his job is to prevent that fact from coming to 
light.’’ The article further stated: ‘‘When I suc- 
ceeded in enabling a malefactor to escape his 
just desserts I had a glowing gratification of 
having accomplished a professional tour de 
force. This gratification was intensified by the 
knowledge that I had lived up to my obligations 
as an officer of the court, and had acted in 
accordance with the codes of legal ethics.”’ 


Why the toleration of a rule that requires the 
prosecutor to disclose to the court evidence or 
witnesses favorable to the defense, when a simi- 
lar obligation does not rest upon counsel for the 
accused? And why should the prosecution be 
required to make available, for the inspection 
of defense counsel, written statements obtained 
from the defendant and from the prosecution’s 
witnesses, without placing a comparable obliga- 
tion upon defense counsel? 

Why not, as a prerequisite to the defense of 
alibi, require the defendant to serve notice and 
set forth the essential details of the alibi? 

Why is it that the defendant may appeal from 
a conviction, but (in the United States, anyway) 
not the prosecution, and especially in cases 
where the judge has grossly erred in his in- 
structions to the jury or in his rulings upon the 
evidence? And why is it that the defendant may 
appeal on the ground of improper conduct by 
the prosecutor, without according a similar right 
to the prosecution when defense counsel has en- 
gaged in unethical or even outrageous conduct 
that may have affected the jury verdict? 


Why, at the conclusion of a criminal trial, do we 
not prosecute for perjury defense witnesses who 
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have unquestionably lied under oath, and that 
fact is readily susceptible of proof? Why let the 
defendant himself get by with it? In fact, we are 
rather thoroughly committed to the view, tacitly 
anyway, that it is all right for him to do just that. 
Interestingly enough, one appellate court recently 
held that once an accused is acquitted he could 
not be tried for perjury regarding his testimony 
at the trial because the verdict of not guilty was 
res judicata of the issue as to whether he lied or 
not. In other words, the verdict of not guilty was 


a court decision that he had told the truth. And ~ 


yet the case is one where the evidence of perjury 
is now obvious beyond a reasonable doubt. 

While on the subject of perjury, why, may I 
ask, do we not try to convict for perjury, wit- 
nesses who have unquestionably lied during the 
course of a divorce trial? Occasionally we do 
prosecute if the case is an outrageous frame-up 
and has been exposed on the front pages of the 
newspapers, but otherwise no prosecution is ever 
undertaken. If it should be attempted, the chances 
of a conviction would be slim. And this last obser- 
vation prompts me to raise another question of a 
little different nature from the ones previously 
mentioned. 


Why do we tolerate a system or a practice 


that makes it so very difficult to convict such 
accused persons as paramour killers, mercy kil- 
lers, and motorists who kill by reckless driving? 
And why do we permit defense counsel in such 
cases to employ the tactics they are generally 
known to employ for purposes of getting their 
client off? Recall, if you will, the tactics of defense 
counsel as regards the insanity defense of the 
husband in ‘‘Anatomy of Murder.”’ 

The true answer to most, if not all, of the ques- 
tions I have raised is certainly not — ‘‘For the pro- 
tection of the innocent.’’ 

To get the real answer, what may be needed is 
to stretch the mind of the general public out on 
a psychoanalyst’s couch. If we did that here is 
what I believe would be discovered: 


We, the public at large, really do not want 
to convict all criminals, but only enough to 
discourage criminal conduct! 


If you will ponder over this statement you will 
have to agree, I believe, that the psychoanalyst 
came up with a very plausible explanation for the 
behavior referred to in my various questions. 


Assuming the validity of the couch revelation, — 


what then may account for the patient’s deep- 
rooted feelings? 


Perhaps we, the public, and particularly the 
jury in a specific case, harbor some sort of 
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psychological self-identification with the offender. 
In cases involving paramour killings, mercy kill- 
ings, negligent homicides, and the like, this factor 
|| may be more apparent than in various other kinds 
jj) of case situations. But in theft cases, also, and 
particularly as regards the offense of embezzle- 
| ment, we may find the same self-identification 
factor. After all—and I submit this to you fully 
confident of its validity as to the approximation 
of percentages—about 85 out of every 100 persons 
|| will ‘“‘steal”’ if the opportunity to do so is presented 
|| to them. I feel confident that this figure is about 
4| right and I base it upon the professional experi- 
i} ences some of us have had in the investigation 
|) of thefts and embezzlements committed by em- 
|| ployees of banks, merchandising companies and 
|) other commercial houses. To be sure, I am not 
\|talking about large thefts and embezzlements, 
|| but thievery nevertheless. And I include such 
)) things as one’s own enrichment by the padding of 
an expense account, the carrying home, by an 
employee, of merchandise belonging to the store 
d where he works, and the pocketing of small 
|| overages in a bank teller’s account at the end of 
the day. All this, of course, is a form of theft. And 
»|I wonder if our propensity for such conduct does 
not in some measure explain our laxity with 
respect to the legal prosecution of persons accused 
of thievery. 

Before concluding our analysis, perhaps a few 
more points are in order. 


If I recall correctly, as kids, in playing the game 
lof ‘‘cops and robbers,’’ most of us wanted to be 
cops. In college or law school, some students are 
attracted by positions in the field of criminal 
investigation; a number of them in the United 
‘|States pursue a career in the FBI and other such 
‘law enforcement agencies. But how many law 
students express a desire to make a career of 

prosecuting attorney? I am not talking, of course, 
| about using the office of assistant prosecutor as a 
tide-over or as preparation for becoming a crim- 
inal lawyer practitioner on the side of the table; 
1 I am talking about a burning desire to be a prose- 
‘\cutor, rather than counsel for the defense. I 


sithe matter becomes quite personalized. Here 
“|stands X, the defendant, a particular individual, 
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and quicker at this point than when the police were 
searching for the unknown someone who com- 
mitted the crime. Maybe that is one reason why 
we tolerate the practices and the kind of ethical 
standards that prevail in a criminal prosecution. 
That, perhaps, is why the position of counsel for 
the defense is more glamorous in the public eye 
than that of prosecutor. 


It also seems to me that the feeling sometimes 
prevails that once an offender has been caught 
and has been in police detention and has been sub- 
jected to exposure for what he is, that may be 
punishment enough. 


Undoubtedly, too, there is the economic factor 
of the public not being able to afford to keep in 
the penitentiary all the people who may techni- 
cally belong there. 


From what I have said up until now my readers 
may well be assuming that I deplore the philos- 
ophy that we do not want to convict all criminals; 
that we want to convict only enough to discourage 
that kind of conduct. But I do not. It does not 
disturb me at all, and I am prepared to accept 
that philosophy as a desirable way of life. How- 
ever, I do object to the excesses that have 
developed, like barnacles on an otherwise good 
ship. I feel that the legislatures and the courts, 
and particularly the courts, have gone much too 
far. And not only is that fact itself disturbing, but 
also the reasons for their doing so. 

Here are two case examples of what I mean by 
excesses. One is a United States Supreme Court 
decision; the other a decision of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court. 

In the 1957 case of Mallory v. United States 
(354 U.S. 449)—and this is the case I had in mind 
in one of my previous instances—the trial court 
conviction of an accused rapist was reversed 
solely because of the fact that the police had 
interrogated him and obtained a confession from 
him at a time when they were delaying (for a few 
hours) the taking of the accused before a com- 
mitting magistrate, as prescribed by a federal 
rule which requires that the police must do so 
‘“vithout unnecessary delay.’’ Soon after the re- 
lease of the accused, he committed another 
offense; and he was sentenced to sixty days for 
assaulting the female complainant. A few months 
ago he was prosecuted in Philadelphia on a charge 
of rape and burglary, and was found guilty of 
burglary and aggravated assault upon a house- 
wife. In my opinion, the release of persons of this 
type for the purpose of disciplining the police is 
going much too far. 

About the same time of the Mallory case, the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, in the case 
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of R v. McLean and McKinley (1957) 31 W.W.R. 89, 
held a confession to a criminal assault upon a girl 
to be void because the police interrogator had 
made an untrue statement to the defendant when 
he was told that the police had talked to the 
defendant’s accomplice, whereas in fact no such 
conversation had occurred. Since the officer’s un- 
truthful representation was not the sort of thing 
that might make an innocent person confess, this 
decision, in my opinion, is another example of a 
court going much: too far. 

If space permitted, many other similar exam- 
ples could be recited, particularly from our federal 
courts. But these two are quite illustrative of an 
undesirable judicial philosophy that has developed 
in recent years. 

What accounts for the present ‘‘turn ’em loose’”’ 
philosophy which the courts have adopted? The 
answer, as I see it, is more serious and disturbing 
than the individual case decisions themselves. 


_ It has become far too fashionable in judicial 
circles to line up ‘‘on the liberal side.’”’ In their 
zeal to become ‘‘great judges,’’ the formula of 
some judges seems to be: adopt a “turn ’em 
loose’? policy or count yourself out as a great 
judge. This amounts to the writing of one’s own 
epitaph, and we have had too much of that from 
some of our judges in recent years. 


Another factor accounting for this ‘‘turn ’em 
loose’”’ trend of the past fifteen or twenty years is 
the failure of the police and prosecution ade- 
quately to present to the courts, legislatures and 
general public the police-prosecution side of the 
issue, whereas the civil liberties viewpoint has 
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been enthusiastically voiced and effectively pre- 
sented. Moreover, the civil hberty lawyers and 
other civil liberty exponents are constantly on the 
alert for any developments of the police-prosecu- 
tion viewpoint; they are always on hand to rush 
in and stamp it out if they can. 

We urgently need a moderation of the trend 
and developments of recent years, and a workable 
compromise of the two major competing interests; 
and I submit that it ought to be something along 
this line: 


1. Make reasonably possible—though by no 
means certain—that the guilty will be con- 
victed. a 

2. Make certain—insofar as reasonably possible 
—that the innocent are not convicted. 


This should be the real concern of the courts— 
making it reasonably possible to convict the guilty, 
and setting up reasonable judicial safeguards for 
the protection of the innocent. 

The courts have no right to police the police. 
That is an executive and not a judicial function. 
Futhermore, the courts have enough troubles of 
their own. Witness what goes on in some of the 
municipal or magistrate courts of our large cities. 
In my opinion there are, in such courts, more 
hurts to the innocent and more trampling over of 
basic individual civil liberties and ethical con- 
siderations than you will find in most police 
departments. Much of the concern, energy, and 
efforts that the courts expend with respect to 
police conduct could be better spent on getting 
their own house in order. 
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POEMS 


The Shirt of Nessus 


Eros, ho! 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me. 
Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xii 


Of all the blood Ulysses shed 
with his broad sword to clot the parched and 
during dust of storied plain 
or flow in dilute crimson through 
those far refracting sky-impacted seas 
where thought like restless dolphin 
_ darts with gleaming back to breed, 
he could not spare a little cup 
for those poor shades who cried aloud 
to feel again—remembered pain? 


Those shades are at me now for life 
and I am no Ulysses who 
could stand upon the bourne of world 
to shake a brine-encrusted beard 
in high rebellion at the graveless dead, 
_ but am suppliant myself 
_-whose one day’s stubble with due rite 
is sacrificially removed 
before a porcelain altar 
_by priest in jockey shorts. 


_And yet, what blood my flesh has shed 
has been my own—the skin drawn taut 
across the Adam’s apple bleeds 
a scarlet thread which seeps 
vermilion wet into the white 
compressed and manufactured foam 
that melts in steam-drenched air 

of tiled Cimmerian shore 

‘where mute tears curd in throat 
constricting utterance 
before an image-crowded glass. 

Such easy blood is not for shades 
‘however smeared who thus implore 
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with lip-begotten lips from nether world 
the cup to make their pain immortal; 

they will not take the razor’s nick 

but tear away with claws which grow 
instinct with life as excrement of death 
those analgesic scabs which Time 

has laid upon the ulcered flesh 

as anodyne. 


And this I know 
for I have bled a deeper blood 
with fox at nibble in my gut— 
such blood flows black as tar 
and sweety thick is flushed away 
as bitter waste or spewed in gagging 
terror to towels held before 
the flooding nose and mouth a-tremble 
with the sour smell of death. 
White enamel pans designed 
for sick-bed use succeed such towels 
and hold the cup the shades entreat, 
for this the blood of their desire 
and this is blood of mine. 


If I were thus to grant them blood 
in act of love from my poor store, 
massaging heart to fill their gaping 
veins insatiate of life, 

what would become of me? 

Well I know the avarice 

of fleshless flesh which feeds upon 
the mind of poet in travail 
demanding that he live again 
odors, sights, attitudes, 
inflections of the long mute voice 
whose laughter once was song. 


Recall, recall. Total recall. 
Must I recall to bleed again 
as once I bled those many dawns 
I left a semen-stained bed 
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to walk across a college town, 

a once great prince reduced to stub 
of sticky thickened skin amid 

my still bedewed and sentient loins? 


The girl I left to face those dawns 
alone and whom I used as if 

she were a moister hand, no more, 
is long since dead—her aunt 

told me the story at a dinner once, 
how rich the man she married 

and how they all would miss her. 


Mine eyes dazzle; we died young. 
Through such dazzle must I look 
to limn two shades to suffer still 
affrighting eyes and my own soul? 
Such costive cormorant recreate 
to spend again without surrender? 


Lust will lust itself profane 

when driven so to re-ennerve 

the ache of arms which sought to glut 
with simple greed immortal longing. 
The blood of tar is blood of tar 

in sacerdotal belly transubstantiate. 


Has chaos then a history? 

Is repetition narrative? 

No, Iam man and know behind 
this Jacobean rant the final 
quiet sadness so profound 

no liturgy has been devised 

to give it form and symbol. 
The shades, like worm of Nilus, 
shall be given desperate suck, 
“Time itself,’’ they whisper, 
“You may cheat through us’’: 


Well I knew at twenty summers 

what it was to love in truth— 

with hand, eyes, nose, tongue, cheek, 
and dearest lips enlipping lips, 

and very life with life conjoined. 

And thus I loved, endowing all 

the flesh with every grace and beauty 
in the world as after love I looked 

into those yielded eyes 

which had become my own. 


But let me tell you how as once 

in June we lay upon a beach 

and watched the last thin clouds of smile 
dissolve in air with day, we saw 

a rolling swell of sea all drenched with gold 
as if it held the heart of light 

from all the days that we had known 

make towards the shore which flickered then 
awash with dusk upon the breathing dark. 
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Oh, it was some trick of shadow 

or refraction of an afterglow 

upon the cooling dunes, no doubt, 
but as the swell met sands of shore 
it did not foam but poured its molten 
splendor in regift of suns 

upon our bodies there— 

which cast no shadow— 

but were gilt with immortality. 


Gold, gold, golden were we then 
for the longest moment of our time. 


The shades have won; they always win; 
you cannot cheat the shades and live, 

for living man must speak to love 

and loving, he must speak to live. 


So tongueless shades cry out to us— 

from misted mirror above a knob marked 
‘““Waste’’— 

to ride again the dolphin’s back 

through no enameled sea 

but crowded deep in far-refracting glass 

they ask the anguish of our choice. 


They know what blood is ours to shed 
and will not cease without their cup. 
They tempt us on through joy instinct 
in limbs of man who knows the might 
of proud renewal in his flesh— 
however stained the one-time bed, 
however black the sacrificial blood. 


Through might of shades I could enpeople me 

a world to speak with most miraculous organ 
on other shores of worlds unborn where shades, 
my only sons, from shadows shall emerge erect 
with other blood and mine commingled thus 

to rebeget in act of kindred love 

a world of such dimension and such scope 

as love itself in nisus dares to hope. 


The Tides of Sea 


The tides of sea enfold the earth 

and move as moon makes dim demand 
with unslaked ache of mortal thirst 
about the fertile, teeming land. 


Within the wooded folds of earth 

I yet may find such magic spring 
which at my dearest touch will make 
the gladed valleys gladly sing. 


Then lid-closed eyes will dream redream 
beyond the moon-struck tidal might 
which wastes the shore of fertile land 
and sounds salt dissonance of night. 
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Mouse House 


Throw-A-Way Mouse Trap. Mouse is lured into 
pre-baited, pre-set Mouse House where he’s 
caught, killed and contained—all inside the box. 
Then simply throw away the box, mouse and 
all! Madam’s fingers will never touch the var- 
mint. (Ladies will welcome this!) Modern, sani- 
tary, safe, sure. 6 for $1.29. 

—Advertisement in Sunday supplement 


Madam will appreciate the convenience. 

Ladies will welcome this, for fingers 

need not touch corpse, nor affrighted eyes turn 
from sudden death in trap by broken back 
with tear of blood and greed surpriséd eyes 
a limp tail trailing. 


No, madam, those fingers need not touch death, 
no nails incarnadined with Apple Rose 

or Cherry Ripe or Hidden Dawn trembling 

pluck back the spring sprung bar of high amaze, 
for mouse is lured, we will not guess at how, 
to Mouse House—pre-baited, pre-set 

(cunning domestic counterfeit contrived!) 

and he’s caught, killed, and therein contained 
(oh how modern, sanitary, safe and sure!) 

all inside the box, Homemaker, 

the Mouse House. 


Who would not beat a path through so wide a 
world 
to such a door, six for a dollar twenty-nine? 


But the Scotch plow-boy, madam, is more in 
mind 

than Sage of Concord, and ‘‘fear’’ is his last word. 

I would have you fear now alive, 

for death is not for the dead, you know. 

What use will you have for such commodity 

once we have laid corroded flesh to earth? 

And yet those nails will grow excarnate 

across your sinking breast as coal-tar silk 

‘of coffin lid in silence rots and droops 

in yellowed tatters above those sightless eyes ; 

nor will it stir of any breath from such 

as you who disemboweled, embalmed will lie 

on foam-rubber, quilted by machine 

to satin stars. 


Tremble, madam, tremble yet awhile 

for you will not tremble dead nor know 

a need for death among the many dead. 

As concrete swells to crack in frozen damps 
of earth 
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and silvered metal rusts to ash with brownish 
time, 

then white-mouthed worms will death invade 

and trailing sticky spittle cross, recross 

and cross again to re-envein such flesh 

to feed successive generations quick 

with viscid spawn. 


The Mouse House! Does it not give you pause? 
Were it not better to look on death alive? 
Ay, the living have deep need of death, 
though the dead will know it not, so teeming 
they 
with life which still must feed upon itself 
in senseless ravin of the pullulate earth. 


I do not ask obsequious tear of you, 
nor would I obsecrate such prolonged rites 
for varmint caught in act of appetite 
as children grant when first they come upon 
the gold-fish bloat at top of dime-store bowl 
and see faint grey of filament unraveled 
from the skein of burnished life which floats 
along 
in death above mock depths of room-warm 
tropic seas where coral castle wreathed 
in water-plants still glistens in the sun, 
or improvise when singing bird, now mute, 
is found in morning stiff on littered floor 
of wire cage, claws in air, excrement, 
hulls of eaten grain and gravel strewn 
in memorial chaos with only cuttle-bone 
remaining sure, permanent and awaiting other 
beak to peck. We need not, ladies all, 
look upon these deaths as children do, 
preparing match box with velvet scraps 
for fish and bird, nor dig with silver table-spoon 
a grave among the roses brave with hungry 
vunes 
but we should some element of mystery admit. 


No Mouse House, madam, I beg. The garbage 
can, 

the compost heap will do for household thief, 

but look upon that broken back, 

those greed-surpriséd eyes unclosed at close, 

that dark tear of blood, with wonder and decent 
awe. 

Do mouse, I pray, the reverence of revulsion, 

the homage of disgust due such trapped life; 

let excarnate nails unspring the spring sprung 
bar 

and loose its burden to more spacious air 

while madam pays the holy shudder life 
demands 

before the ritual washing of her priestly hands. 
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Worm Song 


Traditional 
I would not stay 
a single day 
were love not still around. 


I’d spend my breath 
achieving death 
and hasten to compound 


my clay with dust 
where teems the lust 
that seethes within the ground. 


There root impales 
the flesh that fails 
to live at love forever 


and ciliate binds 
carniverous kind 
to vegetable endeavor. 


Imperious need 
of rose I’d feed— 
to tendril tender heart 


and welcome spawn 
beneath green lawn 
of worm in private part. 


Chinoiserie (long after Gautier) 


Larger far than wind-blast branch 
of scrub-pine twist and rootless 
there 
on grit of yellowed glaze of vase 
pit with pock and staggered hawked 
from staggered piles of boxes stacked 
in Shopping Plaza SuperMart 
where 
young unlovely amble wives 
in slop of counter-broken flats 
and wrinkled shorts 
insinuate with crawl 
of crinkle to crotch 
mock bird—not mocking thrush 
nor swallow, robin, cormorant, wren— 
out of drawing sings no silver song 
but ill-remembers chime and gong 
of mandarin reverberate 
through Time and mountains 
echoing still with rock-rush streams 
and dim interior hush that breathes 
a silence visible as pluck 
and tremulous whine of unstruck lute 
voicing voiceless madrigal 
of fall from height of smokey waters 
vaporous now in distant rise. 
Here 
Muzak fills the pop-corned air 
with twitch of boney rump 
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at stir on perch of stool 
where flakes the sweat-sod leatherette 
in fingered smear of clamping chrome— 
for dime, the plastic rocking-horse 
massages infant groin 
while mother cokes in sad brassiere. 

Théophile, God-lover, you, 

dare I turn the vase to look upon 

the travesty of Chinese Princess there? 

Not Yeats-envisioned emperor’s toy 

of hammered twist Byzantine gold 

but once enveined, ennerved, entongued— 

hollowed intricate to housel man? 

Imperial concubine! 

Incomparable artifact! 

Necessity made sloe-eyed song! 

Yet 
bound those feet with linen strip— 
bird bones stunt to stub— 
there 

beneath the willow 
and resonant blow of flowering peach. 


Amaryllis Belladonna 
(where strumpeted eyes slack) 
Implausible in pot 
protruberant bulb 
of leafless amaryllis 
naked blurts 
fantastic phallus 


upside down in air 
ye where 
bursts a finial dream 


taut with vein 
in nightmare mock 
of purple blued past ache 
to orgiastic bloom 


of trumpet lily 
‘ ; strumpeted 
with gorgeous tropic rot 


of jeweled slough 
from scale-coiled snakes 
that spit through stalk 
to streak the petaled lips 


with venomous dyes 
; eyes 
moist hermaphroditic % 


public love 
and mucous pistil smeared 
with yellowed wealth 
of pollen strewed 


from pulvinate sac 


in wet-wither slack 


shriveled tassel leaks 
tear from tip 
and runny terror seeps 
through fingers dilate 
after soft remove. 
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ton’s division of a national organization for baseball for boys. 
The article below was written for THE TRI-QUARTERLY at the invitation of 


the editors. 


WHY BIG TIME 
FOOTBALL ON A 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS? 


‘Wee DO WE MEAN by “‘big time football’’? 
The term cannot be applied to the standard or 
quality played, because excellent football is played 
at both small and large universities around the 
country. I believe, then, it must be applied to 
football which is played in large stadiums, before 
capacity crowds, and which has a large press, 
radio, and television following. 
~ The campus is, as a rule, large with many stu- 
dents enrolled. Academic buildings are beautiful 
and numerous and provide the best facilities for 
teaching. Dormitories are modern, fraternities and 
sororities are well administered. Faculties are 
--large in numbers and are the best qualified aca- 
demically that money can obtain. Bands, glee 
clubs and dramatic societies present top student 
performers, and all strive to be the best possible 
so as to furnish valuable experiences for the stu- 
dent, and entertainment for the public. These are 
the surroundings in which we find big time football. 
It is apparent, then, that to be accepted and 
keep step as a part of a progressive, well-planned 
university, football in these surroundings must 
have equivalent objectives, which means excellent 
coaching staffs that work in modern plants, with 
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excellent facilities, and above all, have players 
who have been top performers in their high 
schools. 

Only under these conditions will the team be rep- 
resentative of the university and be accepted by 
all. The support of the team by the student body, 
faculty, and alumni will then tend to be good. The 
stadium stands will be filled and gate receipts in 
turn will furnish finances for the entire athletic 
and intramural program. This then is the eviron- 
ment of big time football. 

With this definition of big time football, let me 
be emphatic to say that big time football is not out 
of place on a university campus. I do not like the 
term “big time.’”? For 24 years I have coached 
football in colleges varying in size from 300 to 15,000 
students and have found all the values of the game 
of football are the same on any campus and will 
bring out the good and bad qualities in a player or 
spectator. I cannot imagine what college life would 
have been for me without football. And I cannot 
imagine any more appealing reason for going back 
to the university campus than to witness a football 
game. I am sure that it is the one thing that brings 
many back, and anything that preserves the tie 
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of the alumnus to his school, keeps him interested, 
and brings him back is a wholesome, desirable 
influence. 

There cannot be any question that football brings 
out the qualities in a man that make for good 
citizenship. There is a ruggedness and a basic 
honesty to football play that is typical of what is 
good and strong in American life. We are a self- 
reliant people who fight our own battles, stand on 
our own feet, and speak our minds. We are a na- 
tion that loves to compete in every way. We thrive 
on team play to such an extent that our games 
calling for individual excellence are overshadowed 
and as a result in national competition we do not 
always fare too well. 

In the world of today, in the fight to remain a 
free people and preserve our way of life, we have 
to be hard and tough. That does not mean we have 
to be savages, but it means that while cultivating 
the qualities of the spirit we must discipline our 
minds and bodies and toughen ourselves mentally 
and physically. This is the kind of discipline that 
the football player learns, and is one of the many 
reasons the game of football belongs on the uni- 
versity campus! 

There are many problems involved in college 
football, but the two on which most attention are 
focused are: 1. Subsidizing and 2. Recruiting. 

1. Subsidizing of athletes has been practiced 
almost since the game was organized. The athlete 
has a physical ability (and quite often a mental 
ability) that is in demand by most universities 
that have an intercollegiate athletic program. 
Present day competitive intercollegiate athletic 
programs are an accepted part of the university 
life. Coaches have faculty rank and continue to 
study in their fields in pursuit of master and doc- 
torate degrees. They teach in the various colleges 
of the university, and will train young men who, 
in turn, are needed badly in communities all over 
the country to teach and coach in the secondary 
schools and colleges. 


It follows, I believe, that subsidizing the athlete 
should be looked upon in a favorable light, the 
same as subsidizing any other student having 
ability sought after by universities. All colleges 
within the universities seek top students and ex- 
tend to them scholarships that often exceed ath- 
letic awards. This practice also applies to stu- 
dents who are promising in other fields than the 
academic. In this day and age, too, our graduate 
schools have many students on full aid or 
fellowships. 


What does subsidization mean in most instances? 
It is usually extension of financial help to a pros- 
pective freshman that will enable him to finish 
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four years of study and graduate. Help above this 
amount is not recognized as necessary nor legiti- 
mate by any sound-thinking university. 

This help, in turn, should come through the reg- 
ular channels that award help to all students. The 
problem of subsidization, then, is one of controling 
the amount of help extended to individuals. All 
universities differ as to the amounts needed to 
finance a student, but as long as the help covers 
only tuition, room and board, and college essen- 
tials, differences between colleges tend to level 
themselves out. 

I should point out that all students in college are 
subsidized in one way or another. State schools are 
supported by the public and have very low tuition 
and housing facility costs. Private schools such as 
Northwestern, Yale, and Vanderbilt, depend upon 
endowment funds and gifts. The student’s tuition 
covers only 51% of his cost at Northwestern. 

I know that thousands of deserving young ath- 


letes have graduated from universities only be- 
cause they received aid from the university for 


their athletic ability. On the walls in my office 


hang the pictures of 26 Northwestern men who 
have won All-American honors since 1925. The list 
includes outstanding men in the professional fields 
of medicine, law and dentistry, among them being 
Dr. Steve Reid, a member of our medical school 
faculty; Dr. Robert Johnson, a prominent Evanston 
dentist, and Tim Lowry, an outstanding Chicago 
lawyer. The business field is represented by such 
as Dallas Marvil, Donald Stonesifer, and John 
Haman, while the coaching profession includes 
such men as Bob Voights and Otto Graham. Nu- 
merous others could be mentioned. That many 
young men can be helped by athletic scholarships 
provides an opportunity which all Americans 
should be proud exists in this country. 

2. Recruiting is one activity that will vary in 
action within each university and athletic con- 
ference. As the term is used it means pursuing 
prospective students and using various means to 
interest them in attending a university. All uni- 
versities: recruit students with high academic 
rank. Most large universites have regular staffs 
to interview students throughout the country. 
These are accepted academic practices, but when 
connected with the pursuit of an athlete there is 
immediately an assumption that all is not good. 
True, a coaching staff may be more aggressive 
than normal admissions offices, but only because 
of necessity. Every graduating senior in high 
school in the top third of his class is college 
material and a good prospect academically. In 
this same senior class there will probably be only 
one or two who will possess enough physical 
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ability to be a prospect in so-called “big time” 
football. For this reason alone the field from 
which to choose is small and the competition for in- 
dividuals is tremendous. The methods used by 
some universities to recruit these chosen few may 
be frowned upon, but the ultimate objective of the 
football staff is to obtain the best prospect possible 
for the university football team. All intercollegiate 
conferences have rules and regulations governing 
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the action of recruiters, and they enforce these 
rules so as to maintain dignity and equality in the 
recruiting activity. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association 
maintains a constant vigil to raise the ethical 
standards of intercollegiate athletics. In the last 
few decades conspicuous improvement has been 
made in the administration and conduct of all 
phases of intercollegiate athletics. 


majoring in German in the College of Liberal Arts, is a senior whose 
home is in California. He spent last year at the University of Hamburg in 
Germany, and next year will be at Harvard University, where he has been 
accepted for medical school. 


Prairie Rain 


I am old. 

Iam an old woman. 
My boys are gone. 
I am alone. 


I have chickens, 
Turkeys too, a farm. 
It is lonely here— 

A dismal plain. 


Summer is dry. 

I watch the sky. 

Clouds come down 

From the north with rain. 


A single cloud 

Crosses the sky, 

Sometimes empty, white, 
Sometimes heavy laden, black. 


It is endless here: 

Rutted trails, rusty nails, 

Cactus, old wagons, empty house, 
White skeletons, dry buffalo wallows. 


There is a cloud. 

It is black and flat. 

The windmill grates, 
Turns its vane southward. 


Cloud coming. 

Carl and I watched it once, 
Watched it come, heard it go. 
Wet and loud clapping sky. 


Gone. The rain is gone. 
_ Sky is gray, no more today. 
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I'll pick some cherries, make a pie. 
Tomorrow I may die. 


Roar in Horse Creek. 

Rush of red water. 

Rainbows, lightning sheet. 

Brown, no longer brown, now green. 


Wet hair, wet dress, wet hands. 
Windmill wailing. 

Cactus shedding rain. 

Puddles of water around juniper trees. 


We planted trees on the hill 
The day before Carl died: 
Junipers with prickly leaves, 
Tiny pines, three cherry trees. 


For weeks I’ve carried water. 
Now thank God it’s rained. 
Muddy water fills ditches, drains; 
Cactus blossoms when it rains. 


We stood there and watched the sky. 
I never thought he would die. 

It smelled like wet dirt 

When that thunderhead passed by. 


Shadows of rain came 
Across the section road, 
Across the home place, 
Wet our shriveled roof. 


T took off my shoes, 

Ha, even laughed a little, 
As if I was a little girl. 
Old feet on wet ground. 
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Grosvenor E. Powell was born in Corregidor in the Philippines, the son 
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THE PORTRY OF 
J. V. CUNNINGHAM 


Waren YVOR WINTERS SAID in 1947 that J. V. 
Cunningham ‘‘may prove to be the best of his gen- 
eration,’’1 he was speaking of a man who had 
published one slim volume of verse in 1942, The 
Helmsman, and a second, The Judge is Fury, 
during the year of Winter’s pronouncement. De- 
spite the subsequent publication of two more col- 
lections, Doctor Drink in 1950 and Trivial, Vulgar, 
and Exalted in 1959, Cunningham has continued to 
exist as a major poet of whom almost no one has 
heard. During the last year, with the publication 
of The Exclusions of a Rhyme, containing the pre- 
viously published poetry along with translations 
from the Latin, the critical silence was broken, 
most notably by Thom Gunn’s excellent considera- 
tion of this last volume in The Yale Review. Ac- 
cording to Gunn, Cunningham ‘‘must be one of the 
most accomplished poets alive, and one of the 
few of whom it can be said that he will still be 
worth reading in fifty years’ time.”’ 


Cunningham is a professional scholar and 
teacher, the author of a study of Shakespearean 
tragedy, a former Guggenheim fellow, and at pres- 
ent a professor of English at Brandeis University. 
Winters says of him that he ‘‘seems to show most 
clearly [of all the young scholars and critics who 
are also poets] an understanding of the implica- 
tions of his adherence to the academic profession.”’ 
It is certainly clear that Cunningham takes schol- 
arly discipline seriously, as we can see from the 
following lines (from ‘‘To a Friend, on Her Exam- 
ination for the Doctorate in English’’): 


When you shall answer name and date 
Where fool and scholar judge your fate 


1 The Anatomy of Nonsense, by Yvor Winters, New Di- 
rections, 1947. 
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What have you gained? 

A learned grace 
And lines of knowledge on the face, 
A spirit weary but composed 
By true perceptions well-disposed, 
A soft voice and historic phrase 
Sounding the speech of Tudor days, 
What ignorance cannot assail 
Or daily novelty amaze, 
Knowledge enforced by firm detail.2 


But, on the other hand, Cunningham can call the 
scholar a parasite: 


Homer was poor. His scholars live at ease 
Making as many Homers as you please, 

And every Homer furnishes a book. 

Though guests be parasitic on the cook 

The moral is: It is the guest who dines. 

I’ll write a book to prove I wrote these lines. 


It is thus with Cunningham’s positions on most 
matters, and particularly those relating to current 
literary theory. They cannot be defined simply; 
they appear at first as contradiction or perversity. 
Cunningham is not a romantic poet, and yet he 
would accept the full implications of the following 
aphorism by that totally committed romantic, Wal- 
lace Stevens: ‘‘Reality is a cliché from which we 
escape by metaphor. It is only au pays de la 
métaphore qu’ on est poéte.3 In an age in which 
poetry means romantic poetry—the practice of 
such a “‘classicist’’ as Eliot belies his announced 
position—Cunningham writes poetry of controlled 


2 Quotations from J. V. Cunningham’s work are from 
The Exclusions of a Rhyme, Alan Swallow, Denver, 1960; 
and The Quest of the Opal: A Commentary on ‘‘The 
Helmsman,” Alan Swallow, Denver, 1950. They appear 
here with the permission of the author. 


3 Quotations from Wallace Stevens are from Opus 
Posthumous, Alfred A. Knopf. Copyright 1957 by Elsie 
Stevens and Holly Stevens. 
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statement which suggests the Renaissance mas- 
ters of the short poem. The development is’ logical 
rather than associative, and abstract rather than 
concrete. The introductory poem to The Helms- 
man, in which the reader is told what he must do 
if he wishes to read poetry, and in which a scho- 
lastic vocabulary carries the meaning, illustrates 
the style: 

Poets survive in fame. 

But how can substance trade 


The body for a name 
Wherewith no soul’s arrayed? 


No form inspires the clay 
Now breathless of what was 
Save the imputed sway 

Of some Pythagoras, 


Some man so deftly mad 

His metamorphosed shade, 
Leaving the flesh it had, 
Breathes on the words they made. 


When we discover Renaissance influence in a 
twentieth century poet, we expect it to be meta- 
physical, but Cunningham is not affected by the 
usual influences. Although Cunningham’s verse dis- 
plays a certain home-grown pleasure in metaphy- 
sical wit, the most easily traceable influence on 
his poetry is not that of Donne, but of Donne’s con- 
temporary, the plain-spoken Ben Jonson. The la- 
conic precision, the rhythm, and the subject mat- 
ter are frequently the same. We can compare 
_ Jonson’s 


Then his chast wife, though Beast now know no 
more, 
He adulters still: his thoughts lye with a whore. 


You ask me how Contempt who claims to sleep 
With every woman that has ever been 

Can still maintain that women are skin deep? 
They never let him any deeper in. 


For the casual reader, Cunningham’s poetry may 
provide sufficient pleasure; the verbal wit, the 
metrical skill, and the precision of statement are 
apparent in the individual poems considered as 
impersonal and isolated statements. But Cunning- 
-ham himself discourages such a reader. In The 
Quest of the Opal, a curious, third person, autobio- 
- graphical document dealing with the origins of the 
poems in The Helmsman, he speaks of his own 
attitude toward the reading of poetry and opposes 
it to the usual view: 


_ the lyric especially—that is, the short poem— 
is commonly thought to be of general application. 
It should be such that the reader can appropriate 
it as his own, can regard himself as speaking in his 
own circumstances the words of the poet. He 
usually intended to disappoint the reader in this 
expectation also. He wanted him to know that this 
was his poem, not yours; these were his circum- 
stances, not yours; and these were the structures of 
thought by which he had penetrated them. 
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Cunningham suggests clearly that the poems in 
The Helmsman are intended to form a coherent 
and unified body of work. Specifically, they deal 
with a definition and resolution of the problem 
generally thought to be that of the romantic poet. 

The problem, to put it simply, is that which 
arises when the traditional categories of thought 
are recognized as arbitrary, and when the mind 
becomes its own place in a sense more terrifying 
than that intended by Marlowe’s Mephistopheles. 
Historically considered, the breakdown begins with 
the sharp distinction between mind and reality 
recognized by Hobbes and Locke. For Hobbes, 
nothing exists but particulars in motion, and the 
individual is himself a particular isolated from all 
other particulars. Such a view makes knowledge 
impossible and establishes that separation of man 
from his environment which later plagued the 
English empiricists and such poets as Wordsworth 
and Stevens, who felt profoundly their own isola- 
tion within a mechanistic universe. 

I hope that this reference to ideas so much 
lost in the dark backward and abysm of time 
will not blind the reader to their contemporary 
significance. When the mind fully recognizes this 
distinction between itself and the external world, 
and the arbitrariness of its own organization 
of things, it is thrown in upon itself. Without 
a system of thought to guide perception, it falls 
back upon feeling. The man of sensibility ap- 
pears, and lives within a solipsistic universe. 
Cunningham refers to him in his poem, ‘The 
Man of Feeling’’: 


The music of your feeling has its form, 
And its symphonic solitude affirms 

The resonance of self, remote and warm, 
With private acmes at appointed terms. 


So yours, so mine. And no one overhears. 
O sealed composer of an endless past, 
Rejoice that in that harmony of spheres 
Pythagoras and Protagoras fuse at last! 


Sensibility, as a touchstone for truth, only de- 
velops with the breakdown early in the eight- 
eenth century of the optimism suggested in Pope’s 
couplet on Newton, with its implication of a 
shared universe of certain knowlege. In much 
of nineteenth century poetry, sensibility becomes 
truth, e.g., Keats’s “I am certain of nothing 
but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and 
the Truth of Imagination.” 

The development in Cunningham’s first book, 
The Helmsman, is toward a discovery of the 
following historical fact: a period in which knowl- 
edge seems possible appeals to that knowledge; 
a period in which knowledge seems arbitrary 
appeals to direct, wordless experience, which 
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as Cunningham discovers, is the appeal to sen- 
sibility. Cunningham finally rejects this appeal, 
but the interest in his poetry lies in the fact 
that he does not reject it at once. His Irish- 
Catholic background gave him the habit of solv- 
ing personal problems through the traditional 
categories of Thomistic psychology. Although the 
habit never leaves him, he begins in his earliest 
published poetry to question the traditional ab- 
solutes and to consider the romantic alternatives. 
That sensibility provides the principal concern 
of his first book he tells us himself in his prose 
commentary, The Quest of the Opal. Speaking 
of an early poem, he says: 


The dog-days, then, was the first issue of what he 
called privately the quest of the opal: the attempt 
to court and possess, and at the same time disinter- 
estedly to understand, roughly what was then 
called sensibility: the province of modern art, the 
deep well of creativity, the secret and sacred re- 
cesses of personality, the Gothic chamber of modern 
psychology, and the fall of light among the teacups. 
But an opal, particularly the deep fire opal, derives 
its color and attractions from flaws in the stone. 
If this were all, the flaws would be virtues. But any 
accidental sharp knock, as on the side of a basin 
while one is washing his hands, may cause the 
stone to crack; and though it remain in its setting 
for a while, in some unguarded moment the pieces 
will fall out, and one will have the ring without the 
jewel, the promise without the fulfilment. 


It is necessary, in reading The Helmsman, 
to recognize this abiding preoccupation with sen- 
sibility and with lost absolutes. The poems them- 
selves require the context of the sequence in 
which they appear. Thus, without the context 
provided by the poems which surround it, the 
following, ‘“‘A Moral Poem’”’ might be taken as 
a dissenting comment on our current habit of 
solving our problems through psychoanalysis: 


Then leave old regret, 
Ancestral remorse, 
Which, though you forget, 
Unseen keep their course; 


Shaping what each says, 
Weathered in his style, 
They in his fond ways 
Live on for a while. 


But leave them at last 
To find their own home. 
Inured to the past, 

Be what you become: 


Nor ungrudgingly 

Your young hours dispense, 
Nor live curiously, 
Cheating providence. 


We find support for such a reading of the poem 
in an epigram published in Cunningham’s most 
recent collection, Trivial, Vulgar, and Exalted: 
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The Elders at their services begin 

With paper offerings. They release from sin 

The catechumens on the couches lying 

In visions, testimonies, prophesying: 

Not, “Are you saved?” they ask, but in informal 
Insistent query, ‘“Brother, are you normal?”’ 


But this epigram appears in a different context, 
in a sequence dealing with a different subject. 
Cunningham writes in such a way that he cannot 
easily be quoted out of context. 

The poem preceding ‘‘A Moral Poem” in The 
Helmsman has the title, ‘“Hymn in Adversity,” 
and deals with traditional patterns of consolation, 
concluding with some irony: 


Trust in the Lord, 

For that is best, 

As for the rest, 

Though not ignored 
And not forgotten, 


The heart not whole 
Nor quite at ease, 
Here finds some peace, 
Some wealth of soul— 
Albeit ill-gotten. 


““A Moral Poem’’ is followed by ‘‘Timor Dei,”’ 
which concludes: 


Today, from my own fence 
I saw the grass fires rise, 

And saw Thine old incense 
Borne up with frosty sighs! 


Most terrible, most rude! 
I will not shed a tear 
For lost beatitude, 

But I still fear Thy Fear. 


Thus, the ‘‘old regret,’’ ‘‘the Ancestral remorse,”’ 
the past to which the poet becomes inured in 
“A Moral Poem”’ is not anybody’s past but his 
own. It is not ‘‘the pack’d/Pollution and Remorse 
of Time”? which an analyst might discover, but 
the ghosts of the author’s own Catholic training. 


As a comment on experience, it has a certain 


universality or we could take no interest in it; 
but, as a statement, it remains the poet’s own 
and has reference to his circumstances. 

While reading poetry, of course, we continu- 
ally find this practice. Every poet alludes, at 
one time or another, to contexts with which 
we are unfamiliar—and the practice is particu- 
larly strong in the twentieth century, as a reader 
of Auden’s early verse may discover to his dis- 
comfort. The point to be made with reference 
to Cunningham is that he at least provides us 
with a context. The context is the sequence of 
poems itself. The careful reader can thus dis- 
cover all that he need know in order to achieve 
that most delicate balance between reading par- 
ticulars and implying universals. 

The progress from Catholic unity through ro- 
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mantic multiplicity is traced for us in The Helms- 
man and The Judge is Fury. The mapping of 
that Las Vegas of the soul beyond romanticism 
we must postpone until we reach Cunningham’s 
most recent work. Cunningham recognizes that, 
without the traditional absolutes, there is no 
reason why one experience should be preferred 
to another, that to create experience through 
language is arbitrarily to choose the experience 
to which he will attend. The alternative would 
appear to be the appeal to sensibility, but this 
Cunningham rejects as an appeal to non-verbal 
experience. As he tells us in The Quest of the 
Opal, ‘“‘the pursuit of sensibility had been the 
pursuit of an engrossment in immediacy of ex- 
perience, but immediacy by definition cannot 
be talked about, cannot yield a line of verse.” 
This problem is the one developed and resolved 
in The Helmsman. 

‘Choice’ is the key term in this development. 
The first reference to it occurs in ‘‘Dream 
Vision,’’ which concludes with the following lines: 


All choice is error, the tragical mistake, 

And you are mine because I name you mine. 

Kiss, then, in pledge of the imponderables 

That tilt the balance of eternity 

A leaf’s weight up and down. Though we must part 
While each dawn darkens on the fortunate wheel, 
The moon will not soften our names cut here 

Till every sheltering bird has fled the nest. 

They know that wind brings rain, and rain and wind 
Will smooth the outlines of our lettering 

To the simplicity of epitaph. 


All choice is error. The idea is one which de- 
velops from the scholastic notion, so influential 
in Elizabethan drama, of evil as privation of 
being. The contrast in these lines is that between 
static choice and the fluid and inexorable 
seasons. Later poems in the sequence are at- 
tempts to find solutions to the problem raised 
by the paradox of choice, its existence as human 
necessity and necessary privation. The poem en- 
titled ‘‘Choice’’ suggests that the problem can 
be solved through the regulating effect of human 
perception, which, by a delicate balance, can 
‘mitigate the rigor of an absolute principle: 


Allegiance is assigned 
Forever when the mind 
Chooses and stamps the will. 
Thus, I must love you still 
Through good and ill. 


But though we cannot part 
We must retract the heart 
And build such privacies 
As self-regard agrees 
Conduce to ease. 


So manners will repair 
The ravage of despair 
Which generous love invites, 
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Preferring quiet nights 
To vain delights. 


Several poems toward the end of the sequence 
treat the difficulty in terms of landscape and re- 
solve it only by acknowledging it. Thus, ‘‘Unro- 
mantic Love’’ begins with a statement of the dis- 
tinction between mind and reality: 


There is no quiet in this wood, 
The quiet of this clearing 

Is the denial of my hearing 
The sounds I should. 


There is no vision in this glade. 
The tower of sun revealing 

The timbered scaffoldage is stealing 
Essence from shade. 


The last two stanzas state, nevertheless, the ne- 
cessity of choice and the meaninglessness of sen- 
sory details taken alone: 


Only my love is love’s ideal. 

The love I could discover 

In these recesses knows no lover, 
Is the unreal, 


The undefined, unanalyzed, 
Unabsolute many; 

It is antithesis of any, 

In none comprised. 


Cunningham’s problem, then, is the modern one 
of seeing through many illusions without being able 
to name alternative absolutes. He is reduced to 
acknowledging that words are necessary inter- 
mediaries between experience and perception, 
without being able to affirm the truth of any one 
choice or statement. His solution is essentially the 
same as that of a navigator trying to find his bear- 
ings while flying over the North Pole. In these 
circumstances, the usual absolute becomes mean- 
ingless, and the navigator must find his position 
with reference to an arbitrary pole placed at some 
other point. It is by inferring hypothetical abso- 
lutes that Cunningham is able to conduct his moral 
navigation through the perceptions of his second 
book, The Judge is Fury; as he puts it at the end 
of The Quest of the Opal, ‘‘I am the idea that in- 
forms my experience.”’ 


The Judge is Fury is introduced by the following 
epigram: 
These the assizes: here the charge, denial, 
Proof and disproof: the poem is the trial. 


Experience is defendant, and the jury 
Peers of tradition, and the judge is fury. 


The ‘‘fury”’ is the fury of the obsessive idea, what- 
ever it may happen to be, which Cunningham 
refers to in one of the last poems of The Helmsman 
(“‘L’Esprit de Géometrie et 1’Esprit de Finesse’): 
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Yes, we are all 
By sense or thought 
Distraught. 
The violence of reason rules 
The subtle Schools; 
A falling ember has unhinged Pascal. 


I know such men 
Of wild perceptions. 
Conceptions 
Cold as the serpent and as wise 
Have held my eyes: 
Their fierce impersonal forms have moved my pen. 


This, ‘‘the idea that informs my experience,’’ is 
the hypothetical absolute which Cunningham now 
substitutes for the absolutes of his Catholic train- 
ing. and the non-verbal absolute of sensibility. It 
provides the substitute North Pole in terms of 
which moral bearings will be established in that 
area beyond Catholic dogma and beyond romantic 
sensibility. It is with such ideas in mind that Cun- 
ningham tells us, at the end of The Quest of the 
Opal, that his second book will develop relation- 
ships between the terms sympathy and judgment: 
since judgment will be in terms of hypothetical 
absolutes, it cannot occur without sympathy. 


Reality and the language which describe it are 
not the same thing, but for human perception the 
former can exist only through the medium of the 
latter. It is never possible to maintain this distinc- 
tion with any ease. If the self is recognized as the 
only arbiter of experience and of choice, then one 
choice is as good as another, or, as Cunningham 
puts it in ‘‘The Solipsist’’: ‘‘Your hence/Is per- 
sonal consequence,/Desire is reason.’’ The prob- 
lem can be solved only by recognizing that, though 
perception is determined by the scheme of thought 
in terms of which it is apprehended, the two must 
somehow be kept distinct. This distinction is the 
subject of the following poem, ‘“‘The Metaphysical 
Amorist’’: 


You are the problem I propose, 
My dear, the text my musings glose: 
I call you for convenience love. 
By definition you’re a cause 
Inferred by necessary laws— 

You are so to the saints above. 

But in this shadowy lower life 

I sleep with a terrestrial wife 

And earthly children I beget. 

Love is a fiction I must use, 

A privilege I can abuse, 

And sometimes something I forget. 


Now in the heavenly other place 

Love is in the eternal mind 

The luminous form whose shade she is, 
A ghost discarnate, thought defined. 
She was so to my early bliss, 

She is so while I comprehend 

The forms my senses apprehend, 

And in the end she will be so. 
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Her whom my hands embrace I kiss, 
Her whom my mind infers I know. 
The one exists in time and space 
And as she was she will not be; 

The other is in her own grace 

And is She is eternally. 


Plato! you shall not plague my life. ' 
I married a terrestrial wife. 

And Hume! she is not mere sensation 

In sequence of observed relation. 

She has two forms—ah, thank you, Duns!—, 

I know her in both ways at once. 

I knew her, yes, before I knew her, 

And by both means I must construe her, 

And none among you shall undo her. 


But there are times when experience becomes 
intransigent and refuses to accept any clarifying 
organization imposed upon it. Such irrational ex- 
perience must be accepted and somehow weath- 
ered, as in ‘‘Distraction’’: 


I have distracted time. 

In a full day your face 

Has only its own place. 
Tired from irrelevance 

I sleep and dream by chance, 
Till passion can exact 

No faith and fails in act, 
Till timelessness recedes 
Beneath the apparent needs 
Of a distracted time. 


Cunningham recognizes that irrational experi- 
ence, experience which evades verbal definition, 
must be faced and can only be imperfectly mas- 
tered in language. He is different from many 
American poets in that he does not confuse irra- 
tional experience with super-rational or mystical 
experience, as the doctrine of sensibility would 
suggest that he do, to say nothing of the practice 
of a poet such as Hart Crane, who could be said to 
court irrationality as the proper subject of poetry 
and as a means to God. Cunningham is not a ro- 
mantic poet, despite the fact that his subject is 
the problems raised by romanticism. He does not 
seek the irrationality of experience, and we can 
assume that he is not comfortable with it. As he 
puts it in one of the epigrams toward the end of 
The Judge is Fury: . 


If wisdom, as it seems it is, 

Be the recovery of some bliss 

From the conditions of disaster— 
Terror the servant, man the master— 
It does not follow we should seek 
Crises to prove ourselves unweak. 
Much of our lives, God knows, is error, 
But who would trifle with unrest? 
These fools who could solicit terror, 
Obsessed with being unobsessed, 
Professionals of experience 

Who have disasters to withstand them 
As if fear never had unmanned them, 
Flaunt a presumptuous innocence. 
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I have preferred indifference. | 


The style of these poems may trouble the 
reader brought up on the view which has gained 
authority from the critical pronouncements of 
_ Pound and Eliot (most impressively stated in 
Pound’s ABC of Reading) that only sensory im- 
ages are capable of producing anything vivid 
and real. Cunningham would agree with Wallace 
Stevens’ assertion that ‘“‘The momentum of the 
mind is all toward abstraction.’”? And, in doing 
so, he would have ample precedent in the best 
English poetry of the Renaissance. Cunningham 
writes “‘literary’’ poetry in the good sense in 
which Stevens did: the language of the poem 
itself is solidly within a tradition of good writing, 
and is itself a development of that tradition. 
Poetry of the past is not present as information 
or as allusion: Cunningham has assimilated his 
reading, his mind has been changed by what 
he has read, and the change is apparent in 
the maturity of the poetry. This poetry has its 
native roots in the abstract vocabulary of the 
greatest poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. Consider Falke Grerille’s 


The Mind of Man is this worlds true dimension; 
And Knowledge is the measure of the minde: 

And as the minde, in her vaste comprehension, 
Containes more worlds than all the world can finde: 
So Knowledge doth it selfe farre more extend, 
Than all the minds of Men can Comprehend. 


This, though not the source, is certainly the 
vocabulary of Cunningham’s most characteristic 
work. 


The elements apparently foreign to this ab- 
stract style, the rhetoric and imagery of some 
of the early poems, are there either as a parody 
of romantic attitudes or as a part of Cunning- 
ham’s own quest of the opal. Thus, in his early 
poetry, he shares with Wallace Stevens a tend- 
ency toward romantic rhetoric which is justified 
through self-parody. In ‘‘Obsequies for a 
Poetess,””> a comment on fin de siécle self- 
deception is put in language which is a parody 
of late romantic rhetoric: 


Pale Aubrey 
Finds there his faint and final rest; there Dowson 
Pillows his fond head on each breast. For them 
And their compeers, our blind and exiled ghosts 
Which nightly gull us with oblivion, 
Weave we this garland of deciduous bloom 
With subtle thorn. Their verse, sepulchral, breathes 
A careless scent of flowers in late July, 
Too brief for pleasure, though its pleasure lie 
In skilled inconscience of its brevity. 


The best of Cunningham’s poetry, however, 
uses a style which seems totally mastered from 
the moment of its first appearance. It is a poetry 
in which image and statement are so closely 
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joined as to be inseparable from one another. 
An example is ‘‘The Dog-Days,’’ one of the earli- 
est poems in The Helmsman: 


The morning changes in the sun 
As though the hush were insecure, 
And love, so perilously begun, 
Could never in the noon endure, 


The noon of unachieved intent, 
Grown hazy with unshadowed light, 
Where changing is subservient 
To hope no longer, nor delight. 


Nothing alive will stir for hours, 

Dispassion will leave love unsaid, 

While through the window masked with flowers 
A lone wasp staggers from the dead. 


Watch now, bereft of coming days, 

The wasp in the darkened chamber fly, 
Whirring ever in an airy maze, 

Lost in the light he entered by. 


The poem moves from morning to evening 
and from potentiality through act, and suggests 
the cyclical nature of things. The dog-days co- 
incide with the end of the Roman year in late | 
summer, the time of the dog-star, Sirius. Thus, 
the various cycles within the poem arrive at 
that time at which no further development is 
possible (though still ‘‘of unachieved intent’’) 
—noon, late summer, the end of the year. ‘‘Love,’’ 
within the terms of the poem, is the energy 
of life—directed, unconscious, predestined; and 
the wasp is a symbol for this life impelled 
by love and, hence, going ‘“‘through the window 
masked with flowers,’ and ‘‘lost in the light 
he entered by,” i.e., lost in its own directed, 
unconscious impulse. The wasp, as an image, 
provides an illustration of the general statement 
made by the poem, and, at the same time, 
carries that general statement implicit within 
itself. 


A poem almost totally abstract in its vocabu- 
lary, and one which illustrates Cunningham’s 
finest qualities is ‘‘Agnosco veteris vestigia flam- 
mae,’’ which appears toward the end of The 
Judge is Fury: 


I have been here. Dispersed in meditation, 
I sense the traces of the old surmise— 
Passion dense as fatigue, faithful as pain, 
As joy foreboding. O my void, my being 
In the suspended sources of experience, 
Massive in promise, unhistorical 

Being of unbeing, of all futures full, 
Unrealized in none, how love betrays you, 
Turns you to process and a fluid fact 
Whose future specifies its past, whose past 
Precedes it, and whose history is its being. 


Here we find, concentrated into several sen- 
tences, themes introduced in other poems earlier 
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in the volume. The poem deals with the re- 
currence of passion, as the title suggests (more 
or less paraphrased by the second line of the 
poem) with its description of Dido’s feelings 
while listening to Aeneas. It deals further with 
the paradox of choice, and the fact that life, or 
potentiality, consumes itself in the act of realiz- 
ing itself. 

The subject matter of Cunningham’s poetry 
since 1950 seems less abstruse, and is indicated 
in the first poem of his latest collection, Trivial, 
Vulgar, and Exalted, in which he speaks of 
his own book, concluding: 


The trivial, vulgar, and exalted jostle 

Each other in a way to make the apostle 

Of culture and right feeling shudder faintly. 
It is a shudder that affects the saintly. 

It is a shudder by which I am faulted. 

I like the trivial, vulgar, and exalted. 


The style of these recent poems is the terse 
abstraction of the Jonsonian epigram, the sub- 
ject matter that of a man who finally has ‘‘pre- 
ferred indifference’’: 


All in due time: love will emerge from hate, 
And the due deference of truth from lies. 

If not quite all things come to those who wait 
They will not need them: in due time one diles. 


The attitude could be seen as early as The Helms- 
man (‘‘Elegy for a Cricket’’), and could be found 
throughout The Judge is Fury (‘‘Experience’’). 
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This Lovely Flower 


I wondered, then, if I had found a clue— 

My lonely childhood died its sullen death, 

And I somehow, with whiskey on my breath, 
Emerged, a frowning stare, my lips so blue 

From cold, my steps quite clumsy through the 


heath. 


Where flowers now had form as well as breath. 


The flowers quivered in the windless alr; 

I stooped to touch one, presed it to my eyes, 

And thus with shapeless beauty closed the skies 
From sight. I knelt beside the petals—fair 

And fragrant, and the dew caressed my thighs: 
This lovely flower also droops and dies. 
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But in these latest poems it provides the con- 
sistent subject. 

With a final disillusion like Raleigh’s, Cunning- 
ham gives the world the lie: 


Of marriage, 
I married in my youth a wife. 
She was my own, my very first. 
She gave the best years of her life. 
I hope nobody gets the worst. 

Of the single life, 


Career was feminine, resourceful, clever. 
You’d never guess to see her she felt ever 
By a male world oppressed. How much they weigh! 
Even her hand disturbed her as she lay. 
And of early illusions, 


Lady, of anonymous flesh and face 

In the half-light, in the rising embrace 

Of my losses, in the dark dress and booth, 

The stripper of the gawking of my youth, 

Lady, I see not, care not, what you are. 

I sit with beer and bourbon at this bar. 

Cunningham has considered and rejected the 

dominant literary tendencies of our time. He 
has seen that they lead to that imprecision of 
statement which grasps at the ineffable. His own 
achievement has been that of knowing where 
he is. The value of this poetry lies in its total 
honesty to the experience it describes. The mind 
builds within itself heaven and hell: ‘“‘I am the 
idea that informs my experience.’’ In arriving 
at this position, and in exploring beyond it, Cun- 
ningham has written some very great poems. 
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A LOVE LETTER 


eae HAD BEEN CHOSEN to visit the 
capital because, they said, he had a head for 
business, and also because he spoke Spanish 
better than others his age. To most of his brothers 
and friends peso notes meant no more than 
they would have to Ventura’s fathers in the ages 
before the conquerers marched on their land. 
The others were of yesterday. Ventura was of 
today, and he was proud. He had spent that 
afternoon in the Alameda park, hidden behind 
a bush, examining carefully the bills, counting 
over and over the zeros, as he had recently 
learned to do. Each time he counted them he 
laughed a tiny, child-like laugh, for he found 
it hard to believe he could have done so well 
on his first business trip to the city. 

Later in the day, he had visited a church and 
thanked the Virgin for helping him. He gave Her 
two pesos for Her help and promised Her more 
when next he came into the capital. Then he 
bought some pictures of Her; later he bought 
a bright red tie for himself and some red ribbons 
for his girl—he hoped she would wear them next 
week when they were married. 

It was because of that man who sold the red 
ribbons that Ventura was now in the Zocalo. 
When Ventura had told the man why he wanted 
the ribbons and about his marriage and of his 
first business success, and how he wished his 
girl were there to share the pleasures with him, 
the man suggested he write a letter and tell 
her of the good news. When Ventura protested 
that he did not read nor write, the man said 
there were people in the city who would write 
such letters for a very small fee. The man 
told Ventura how to walk to the Zocalo and 
how to turn onto the right street and walk the 
path to where the letter writers worked. 

Remembering this, Ventura smiled. He felt for 
his money, poked the bills deeper into his pocket, 
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and began to walk toward the Cathedral, in the 
direction the man had indicated. Immediately 
he felt himself caught up in the city crowd. He 
hurried his pace to keep with them. He passed 
in front of the pawnshop and on away from 
the crowd into the soothing shadow of the Ca- 
thedral. And how marvelous it was at that mo- 
ment that the loud Cathedral bells rang out 
across the square, across the whole city—per- 
haps even as far as to his home. He turned 
and looked back at the scene and was startled 
again by the biggness of the city. So many 
people, hurrying, shouting, and buses and trucks, 
honking, crowding, and with each sound of the 
bells more pigeons than ever he had seen circled 
over his wonderful Zocalo. For a second all was 
like a noisy fiesta with fireworks when everyone 
has drunk too much and the fields and houses 
begin to lean. 

Then the bells were silent. The scene was as 
before, and Ventura again felt alone. He turned 
and walked on in the direction of the square 
where his letter writer would be. 

It was not far. Ventura soon came upon the 
little square with the dry fountain the ribbon 
seller had described. Ahead, an old dirty stone 
archway darkened the sidewalk. Ventura paused. 
In the shadows, close to the building, he could 
see the several tables each with a machine for 
writing. 

‘““Are you Senor Ramirez?’’ he asked one of 
the men. 

The man gestured across the way to two men 
talking. Ventura walked over to them. They 
were talking loudly and gesticulating, but as 
Ventura approached they stopped talking and 
both looked up at him. 

“Senor Ramirez?’ asked Ventura, not know- 


ing which was the man. 
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The one seated at the table, an older man 
with a big white moustache, nodded. 

Ventura explained why he had come to see 
him, about the ribbon salesman’s suggestion. 
“Can you write for me a letter to my novia?”’ 

“Of course,’ said Sehor Ramirez, smiling. 
“Will it be a love letter?” 

“My friend, are you sure she would like only 
a letter?’”’ asked the standing man, now smiling 
too. He was younger and nicely dressed. Ven- 
tura just stared at him. 

‘““Andale!’’ yelled Ramirez. ‘“‘He has come to 
see me and he wishes a letter.” 

But the man who stood reached into an en- 
velope and said, ‘‘Would she not rather see a 
beautiful picture? There is much to describe 
about Mexico that my poor friend can never 
say. He writes in nothing but tired phrases, and 
he will write the same for your girl as he would 
for his sister.’’ 

“Or your mother!”’ said Ramirez. 

“Be fair, now, Senor,’’ said the man to Ven- 
tura. 

Ramirez said nothing. 

“‘All I wish to tell the girl is that it was a 
good trip and that I will marry her when I 
return. And that I love her.” 

“That I can say in beautiful poetry,” said 
Ramirez, slipping a sheet of paper in the ma- 
chine and pushing some buttons impressively. 

“Don’t make for yourself such work,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘He may not want just that. Senor, I 
can do the same with a pen. Here—see these 
cards—letters with beautiful pictures on the cov- 
ers—here and here.’’ He pulled from a stack 
some cards. One with a picture of a woman 
naked with one leg raised he flashed to the others, 
then slipped it to the bottom of the stack, laugh- 
ing to himself. 

“He would as soon show that to your novia!’’ 
said Ramirez. ‘“‘He just sells those pictures. I 
compose poetry. It comes from me. For him 
it comes from the stack.”’ 

“Look, look! A picture of the Virgin. Would 
you like to send that to your novia?” 

“Ah, Senfor, but I have such pictures here.”’ 
Ventura reached into his shirt pocket, took 
out the pictures he had bought, and showed 
them to the man. Ramirez smiled. 

“Then here! The Monument to the Revolu- 
tion. And here, Xochimilco, and this, the Zécalo, 
and here, the city as seen from the heavens.’’ 

“That is a picture of Nueva York!” said Ra- 
mirez, laughing. 

“As if you had seen Nueva York! Play your 
machine, old man. I am showing beautiful pic- 
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tures. See! The Cathedral, and here I can write 
those words you wish.”’ 

Senor Ramirez laughed and rose from his 
chair. ‘“‘When you are ready for me—after the 
art exhibition—call me inside.’’ He nodded to 
the two of them and disappeared into the build- 
ing. 

‘How much is that picture?’’ asked Ventura. 

“‘Guess,’’ said the man. 

‘“‘Guess? I cannot guess,’’ said Ventura. His 
hand slipped to his pocket and he felt for his 
money. It was still there. 

“Are you not a businessman?”’ ‘ 

Ventura tipped his head, like a little bird 
listening to a strange sound. ‘‘No, gracias,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I am not really a businessman, although 
I did very well at the big vegetable market.” 

“For twenty pesos, my friend, you may have 
this card—or any card you wish. Your novia 
will love you all the more and stay forever 
faithful-with this reminder of your love.”’ 

Ventura smiled. He looked down at the sidewalk 
and stuffed his hands into his pockets. He felt the 
pesos and began rubbing them between his fingers. 
He thought of paying twenty pesos and tried to 
think how many that would leave him. Twenty 
pesos was too much just for an ordinary card— 
the pictures of the Virgin he had got very cheap. 
But for a real letter—actually saying what he 
wished to say.... 

“Do you like this the best?’’ the man with the 
cards asked. He pushed forward the picture of the 
Zocalo. 

‘“‘With the love message?’’ asked Ventura softly. 

“With the love message? Senor?’’ 

“Twenty pesos with my love message?’’ 


The man shuffled his feet. He glanced around 
him at the empty writing machines. He scratched 
his head. ‘‘With the love message . . . you do not 
read, verdad?’’ 


“If I could read I would learn to write. And 
then I would not be here.”’ 


“Someday you will learn to read. And then you 
will not have to come here. Yes, the price is the 
same, Senor, but I must ask for fifty centavos for 
the stamp. I make no profit there, Sefor. I 
have no friends in the government.’’ He laughed, 
drawing his laughter out, waiting for Ventura’s 
reply. 

Ventura, too, looked about him, cautiously. It 
was as if the two were afraid of being caught at 
something. Ventura felt uneasy because he did not 
wish to give out the pesos he had been so fortunate 
to gain at the market. But he had done well, and 
he wanted more than anything else in the world 
to say to his novia that he loved her and that 
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he wanted to give her a real picture of this city— 
of that Zocalo where his heart had beat as loudly 
as the church bells—and he wanted her to have 
{| something to always make her faithful. Quickly 
| he pulled out a fifty peso bill and slapped it onto 
| the table, like a bold gambler calling a bluff. Then 
he bent down and picked up the other bills which 
had fallen from his pocket. - 

The salesman frowned when he saw the bill. 
“Have you not twenty pesos?” 

Ventura just stared at the bill, as if to guard it 
from going away. He said nothing. He was afraid 
he had forgot his numbers—for a moment he 
could not remember which was more, twenty or 
fifty. 

‘“T shall find change,’”’ said the salesman. He 
reached for the bill, but Ventura pressed his hand 
onto it. 

“No. I will keep the bill.’’ 

The man grunted and disappeared into the build- 
ing. In a few minutes he returned, smiling. The 
moustached Ramirez appeared in the doorway 
behind him, calling to him. 

“Bueno, Senor, I have returned with your change. 
Pay no attention to that old man. He is disappoint- 
ed that he does not have such cards to sell. Do 
not listen to him.”’ 

Ramirez called to Ventura, but Ventura turned 
away and made it obvious he was not interested 
|} in listening to his taunts. The moustached man 
|} soon stopped and disappeared again in the dark 
| interior of the building. 

“«. . twenty pesos, thirty pesos, forty and 
fifty pesos, Senor.’’ He leaned forward and in a 
confidential tone said, ‘‘I, Senor, am going to ab- 
sorb the cost of the stamp.”’ 

“‘Gracias.”’ 

“Ah, por nada, por nada.”’ 

“Even though she cannot read, I wish to tell 
my girl that I love her very much and that I 
|] have done well and that we will be married when 
|} I return. Can I say that much? She knows the 
| last part, anyway. Do you know how to write all 
| that?’ Ventura asked. Now he was eager like a 

child. 
. ‘‘Of course. Do you have a pen?”’ 
““Pues, no, Senor. How should 1... 
‘‘No change, no pen... ay—”’ 

“But are you not going to use the writing ma- 
| chine?” 

| The salesman glanced again at the writing 
machines on their little stands, and then he 
looked to the doorway of the building. He shook 
his head, then smiled. ‘I think that for a love 
message you should write in pen.”’ 

BOs. 
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“Or pencil. Here,” he said, picking up a pencil 
from the table. ‘‘How do you like this color?”’ 

“The color does not matter,” said Ventura. 

“This is a fine color,’’ said the salesman, mak- 
ing swirling lines on the back of one of his cards. 
“Not too black, not too light. I like this pencil.”’ 

From a distance the bells of the Cathedral 
towers again rang out across the city. Ventura 
dashed to the edge of the walk beyond the over- 
hanging passageway and stared down the street 
toward the Zocalo. He stood for several moments. 
He thought of the city and of his novia. Then he 
skipped back to the salesman who had sat down 
and who was laboring over the card. 

‘““What have you written?”’ he asked the sales- 
man. 

“How do you like it?’’ 

“What does it say?”’ 

“What you wished.”’ 

‘That I love her and that I have done well in 
this city ?”’ 

“Si, and also that you will be married when 
you return.”’ 

“Ah, how wonderful!’ He admired the marks 
on the paper for some time. Then he said, ‘‘Write 
once more that I love her very much.’’ 

The salesman very carefully made some marks 
from one edge of the card to the other. ‘‘There,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Done. Now I must hurry.”’ He set down 
the pencil and stood up. 

““An envelope?’’ Ventura asked. It was only 
then that he realized he had forgotten to ask if 
the twenty pesos included an envelope. He was 
angry with himself for not thinking of that, and it 
suddenly occurred to him that that must have 
been the reason the salesman was so willing to 
give him the stamp free. 

But the man said ‘‘Yes, of course,’’ and found 
one which was just the right size for the card. 
He slipped the card into the envelope and licked 
the glue. 

“Here, my friend.”’ 

‘‘Now please write her name there.”’ 

“Of course. What is her name? And her ad- 
dress. That is very important in mailing a letter.” 

‘Maria is her name.”’ 

‘Maria what?”’ 

Ventura thought for a moment. ‘‘Maria Borre- 
guero de Sanchez.”’ 

The man quickly made the marks across the 
front of the card, those same peculiar writing 
marks. Ventura was envious — to be able to write 
‘‘Maria.’’ To write first ‘“‘I love you,’ and then to 
write ‘‘Maria’’ was a wonderful thing. 

“The city of Soledad in the State of San Luis 


Potosi.’’ 
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“Bueno. And here is the stamp. You may put 
that on. I must: go. Walk with God, my good 
friend, and may Maria have many children as 
generous as yourself.”’ 

Sela Sam 

“Adios, Senor.”’ 

‘‘Adios.”’ 

The salesman hurried off, out of the shaded 
archway and down the sidewalk in the late after- 
noon sun. 

Ventura picked up the envelope, licked the 
stamp as he had seen others do, and pressed it 
down onto one of the corners on the side which 
contained the writing. He wondered what he 
should do with the card, however, for he wanted 
Maria to see it as soon as possible. He feared 
just leaving it on the table, for somebody might 
take it, or jealous Ramirez might use it to sell. 
As he was deciding what to do, Ramirez again 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘‘Where is your friend with the pretty little pic- 
tures?”’ 

‘He has gone.”’ 

“Which card did you select?’’ Ramirez asked 
him, a smile curling under his moustache. 

“Of the Zocalo.”’ 

Ramirez nodded. ‘‘Good. May I see it?”’ 

“It is sealed in the envelope.’’ 

“Ah. And did your friend write that you loved 
your sweetheart?’’ 

Seo CHOla: 


Ramirez smiled again. ‘‘May I ask how much 
you paid him?”’ 

“Two pesos!’’ said Ventura without blinking. 

“Oh, very good. That was fair. I could not com- 
pete with that.”’ 

Ventura’s face reddened. ‘This envelope, 
Senor, where do I put it for the mailman?”’ 

“Twill miata tory OU 

“‘No,’’ said Ventura. 

‘We shall mail it together then. Here now.” | 
Ramirez took the envelope and started walking 
down the street, Ventura running behind him, 
watching him carefully. 

‘Ha? What is this?’’ said Ramirez, stopping. 

“‘Senor?’’ said Ventura, coming along side him. 
“What is what?” 

‘“‘These marks.”’ 

‘‘Can you not read?”’ 

“SRS 

“It says ‘Maria Borreguero de Sanchez, en la 
Pueblo de Soledad en el Estado de San -Luis 
IDOUOS. 

“No, Senor. It says nothing. These are just pen- 
cil scratches. They mean nothing.”’ 

““You lie! You are a jealous old man!”’ 

“But, Senor—”’ 

“Give me it! Give!’’ Ventura grabbed the en- 
velope from his hand. ‘‘You are a jealous old 
man!’’ he shouted again. He stuffed the letter into 
his pocket and ran along the narrow street back 
toward the Zocalo. 


Dorothy Anne Rankin 


is a graduate student working for her master’s degree in Sociology. She 
came to Northwestern from Kent State University in Kent, Ohio, where she 
received her A.M. in 1959. Her home is in Meadeville, Pennsylvania. 


Overheard Conversation 


I paused, 

Smiled, 

And wished 

I, too, could sing, 
But civilized, human, 
Mute, I stood 

While birds 
Discussed 

Our untimely 

Spring. 
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Two robins cried, 
JOY, 29 

Crow taunted 

mE Oolsry 

And the three 
Bickered noisily. 


As they exclaimed, 
The sun expired, 
Snowflake maimed. 
As I watched 

The robins retired, 
Crow laughed, 

While I, mute, human, 
Went in. 
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in : 
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the University of Washington in Seattle, where his wife Dianne is an il- 
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The article below is a piece from a longer work on D. H. Lawrence. 


|D. H. LAWRENCE 


IAND THE 


TERRIBLE MOTHER 


A ix YEARS 1911-1913 were crucial years in 
|D. H. Lawrence’s life; they saw the death of his 
(mother; the publication of his first novels, The 
\|White Peacock, The Trespasser, and Sons and 
‘|Lovers, as well as the writing of the stories con- 
‘{tained in the collection, The Prussian Officer. 
‘|They saw his flight with Frieda Weekley, later to 
‘become Frieda Lawrence. We always must bear 
+in mind as we read these early stories of fierce 
‘}murderous struggles between unequally matched 
men, the deaths of mothers, and the sudden, pas- 
sionate attractions between men and women, that 
Lawrence in his own life was pursuing similar ad- 
ventures and suffering a real bereavement. The 
correlation between his life and his art was ab- 
solute. He was the chronicler of his own life. 

The end of Sons and Lovers describes Paul 
Morel forced to a choice between a dead mother 
and the lights of the living town, between the 
“drift toward death,” and life, the thanatos and 
eros instincts, the one implying a lapse into the 
‘}permanent role of the unproductive, bereaved 
}son; the other, the assumption of a new role, the 
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aggressive, productive husband. Paul Morel 
walks toward the town and his manhood. 

It was unfortunate for Lawrence, as indeed it is 
for any artist, that his nature could not imitate 
his art, so that with the esthetically satisfying 
resolution of his novel there could also have 
taken place the psychologically satisfying resolu- 
tion of his life. Sons and Lovers as a work of art 
is, so to speak, the imitation of a release from 
the Oedipal ties. For its ending implies, not so 
much a rejection of the mother, but the life-sav- 
ing impulse on Lawrence’s part to throw his lot 
in with the father—the aggressive, virile principle 
which would allow him in a moment of time to 
become artist, husband, son no longer. Walking 
toward the town at the end of Sons and Lovers, 
Paul Morel, like Stephen Daedalus at the conclu- 
sion of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
calls, not upon his mother, but upon his father, to 
‘“stand him now and ever in good stead.”’ 

What Lawrence’s work will demonstrate from 
this point forward, with almost mathematical 
economy, are the steps by which the elemental 
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situation of Sons and Lovers, the devotion of the 
son to the mother, transforms itself into its polar 
opposite—the identification of the son with his 
father and the rejection of the mother. But one 
cannot agree with Mark Schorer, among others, 
who feels that in honoring his father-Lawrence had 
finally recognized his hidden merits. His belated 
espousal of his father’s cause is as much an un- 
conscious gesture of self-protection as it is an ex- 
pression of filial devotion. It arises from Law- 
rence’s recognition of the fact that the son had 
not died with the mother and that his old Oedipal 
involvement had transferred itself to another, 
living woman. Against this threat of continuing 
dependence Lawrence raised the image of his 
father like a cross of exorcism. 

His acknowledgment of this slavery, to the ex- 
tent that he could be objective about it, is explic- 
it in a letter he wrote to Katherine Mansfield—a 
letter in which his friend John Middleton Murry 
figures, as he will figure in Women in Love, as a 
whipping-boy for Lawrence’s psyche. The date is 
1918: 


I send you the Jung book . . . beware of it—this 
mother-incest idea can become an obsession. But it 
seems to me there is this much truth in it; that at 
certain periods the man has a desire and a tendency 
to return unto the woman, make her his goal and his 
end, find his justification in her. In this way he 
casts himself as it were into her womb, and she, the 
Magna Mater, receives him with gratification. This 
is a kind of incest. It seems to me it is what Jack 
does to you, and what repels and fascinates you. I 
have done it and now struggle with all my might 
to get out. In a way Frieda is the devouring mother 
... But Frieda says I am antediluvian in my positive 
attitude. I do think a woman must yield some sort 
of precedence to a man, and he must take this pre- 
cedence. I do think men must go ahead absolutely in 
front of their women, without turning around to 
ask for permission or approval from their women. 
Consequently the women must follow as it were 
unquestioningly. 


The ‘‘Jung book’’ is undoubtedly the Psychol- 
ogy of the Unconscious, translated in 1916. Chap- 
ter VI, “‘The Battle for Deliverance from the 
Mother,’’ must have riven Lawrence’s prophetic 
soul with its appositeness to his own situation. 
Two things strike us in this letter to Katherine 
Mansfield: one is his now almost calm accept- 
ance, via Jung, of the devouring mother image, 
the other is his strenuous, exaggerated orienta- 
tion (to which such stories as ‘‘Odour of Chrys- 
anthemums” bear eloquent witness) in his own 
marriage, toward the father’s less sensitive, more 
masterful attitude toward women. A certain 
pathos breathes through the letter; Lawrence’s 
walking in front of his woman sounds more like a 
program that a natural gesture. But it perpetu- 
ates at least the outward forms that Lawrence 
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described when he wrote about Nottinghamshir 
coal miners walking out with their wives 
cronies on their day off. 

In his attempt to exorcise the Ave Maria of Sons 
and Lovers from his work, Lawrence, the artis 
practised continual fission upon himself. He con 
signs the hyperintellectual, hypersensitive person 
ality at times to the sopkesman for his cultus 
from whence he sings the mindless man from th 
top of his intellect; or else to those enemies 9} 
instinct, the Gerald Criches and Clifford Chatter 
lys. His other self, patterned after the father-idea 
he fashions into the gamekeepers, miners and arti 
sans who propagate the faith in less cerebral 
ways. 

The marvelous fortuity that made Lawrence's 
extempore marriage to Frieda Weekley a final re 
lationship owes itself to the fact that in adddition 
to her intrinsic beauty and intelligence, her situ: 
ation was designed to be irresistibly appealing 
to him. Mature, motherly, married, like Clare 
Dawes, in Sons and Lovers, Frieda Lawrence has 
described herself as having been, until Law 
rence’s advent, ‘‘unawakened.”’ Even her social 
status, superior to Lawrence’s, provided a dis. 
torted recapitulation of the social gulf between 
Lawrence’s well-bred mother and her coal-minel 
husband. In all these instances Lawrence, so fe 
as his life and art were concerned, was fashion 
ing a role for himself in which the father and the 
son would be forever united in a restless, tor. 
mented consubstantiality. His marriage as the re 
sult of a totality of conscious and unconscious me 
tivations was to provide him with the physica 
body of his symbolism. The miners of Sons ané 
Lovers now forsake their naturalistic degradation 
to become the dark, underground, threateningly 
sensual principle of the male. And the well-bred, 
unawakened lady, the bourgeois mother of the 
novel, becomes the passive female principle whose 
sensuous potential the man must arouse. It is as 
if, with extraordinary luck, Oedipus had fled from 
Thebes to Corinth to marry, not Jocasta, but his 
foster mother Merope. 


be 


In view of this dual identity it is easy to detect 
in Lawrence’s protagonists the ambivalences tha 
have made Lawrence's life as controversial a sub. 
ject as his novels. These ambivalences express 
themselves most clearly in the love relationships 
between his men and women, in which Lawrence, 
as he did not in Sons and Lovers, explores the full 
octave of the experience, swinging continually in 
his novels between the nirvana imagery of ‘“‘being 
given in peace’’ and the recoil from it. It is ax 
endless cycle of Oedipal and anti-Oedipal impulses. 

But the consistency of the ambivalence is com: 
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plicated by the extent to which Lawrence asso- 
ciated or dissociated himself from the despised 
role of the woman’s slave. At first he was con- 
tent to record the struggle within himself, to be 
both the son in the service of the Magna Mater 
'and the husband in flight from her. Of The Rain- 
bow, Lawrence’s first major work after Sons and 
|Lovers, Frieda Lawrence wrote, ‘‘the inner rela- 
tionship is Lawrence’s and mine,” In it we find 
three generations of love relationships, in each of 
which the male protagonist seeks and recoils from 
the bliss that destroys him. Of the relationship 
between Anna and Will Brangwen, Lawrence 
|| writes: 
He had always all his life had a secret dread of 
Absolute beauty. It had always been like a fetich to 
him, something to fear, really, for it was immoral 
and against mankind ... But now he had given way, 
and with infinite sensual violence gave himself to 
the realization of this supreme, immoral Absolute 
Beauty in the body of a-woman... 

Out of the identical relationship between Ursula 
Brangwen and her lover Skrebensky emerges a 
vision of horror as violent as Jung’s description 
of the Terrible Mother: 

His heart melted in fear from the fierce, beaked 
harpy’s kiss .. . The ghastly sense of helplessness, 
as if he were a mere figure, that did not exist 
vitally, made him mad, beside himself ... After 


each contact his mad dependence on her was 
deepened .. . He felt himself a mere attribute of her. 


Lawrence’s strategy, finally, in dodging, at least 
in his novels, this Oedipal self of his, lay in his 
creating characters who welcomed destruction and 
still other characters who preserved that ‘‘other- 
ness,’”’ that “‘polarity’’ that was to become Law- 
rence’s battlecry. Women in Love presents osten- 
sibly two men and two women whose relation- 
ships are respectively desirable and undesirable. 
Gerald Crich, the blond man of power, was con- 
ceived of by Lawrence as a composite figure, 
drawn from a mine operator in the Midlands and 
John Middleton Murry. Gudrun, Gerald’s mistress, 
is Katherine Mansfield, Ursula is Frieda Law- 
rence, and Rupert Birkin is presumably Lawrence 
himself. But if we accent this separation of iden- 
tities we deny the continuity of Lawrence’s self- 
description, and his ubiquity in sexual relationships 
whose common denominator is the anxiety man- 
ifested above. From Birkin’s own actions we sus- 
‘pect that his search for polarity and otherness and 
|the “ultraphallic’’ emerges from the fear of the 
intrauterine absorption that his friend Gerald 
\seeks. On the strength of Gerald’s actions and his 
resemblance to other earlier characters in Law- 
\ence’s work, I would maintain that it is Gerald 
who is psychically closer to Lawrence than Bir- 
kin—that Gerald is Lawrence’s practical involve- 
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ment in the world and Birkin merely, perhaps 
totally, his ideology personified. 


Gerald’s night visit to Gudrun while his father 
is dying, is a recapitulation of Paul Morel’s visits 
to Clara Dawes during his death watch over his 


mother. Only now Lawrence greets it with dis- 
taste: 


And she [Gudrun] was the great bath of life, he 
worshipped her. Mother and substance of all life she 
was. And he, child and man, received of her and was 
made whole... Like a child at the breast he cleaved 
intensely to her and she could not put him away. 


And the same ‘“‘shame”’ that for Will Brangwen, 
with whom Lawrence is identified, “‘was part of 
extreme delight,’’ becomes the ‘‘obscene’”’ mental 
recognition between Gerald and Gudrun. 


As time went on Lawrence consolidated this re- 
coil from surrender to the woman into a synthetic 
philosophy derived mainly from yogic quietism. 
Thus he justified it in terms of the conservation 
of vital energy. The Plumed Serpent, Lawrence’s 
novel about Mexico, describes the sexual relations 
between the English woman Kate (again a com- 
posite of Frieda Lawrence and Mabel Dodge Lu- 
han) and the Indian Don Cipriano: 


When, in their love, it came back on her, the seething 
electric female ecstasy, which knows such spasms of 
delirium, he recoiled from her ... She could not 
know him. 


The character of Cipriano is perhaps a clue to 
the strategem Lawrence had recourse to. He be- 
longs to the dark, mindless, instinctive order of 
beings with whom Lawrence identified his father. 
To this figure Lawrence imputed an attribute of 
virility which often qualifies the appeal of his 
protagonists—a high indifference to the woman’s 
sexual enjoyment. It becomes increasingly more 
pronounced in Lawrence’s later works (in Aaron’s 
Rod, and The Lost Girl for example), and can 
only be interpreted as an unconscious equation 
between orgastic pleasure and death. In the indif- 
ferent father there is security from the woman. 
The son, the server of woman, is always in danger. 

Lawrence’s biographies are full, for the most 
part, of the passionate gossip of his female fol- 
lowers, overripe, self-important with the myster- 
ies of self-discovery that the sexual emancipa- 
tion brought with it. Endless debates take place in 
Lawrence’s idiom on the giving up of the will, 
mysterious communions, ‘‘flows,’’ and cessation 
of ‘‘flow,’’ as if Lawrence’s relations with women 
were a kind of spiritual pipeline. Mabel Dodge 
Luhan, one of Lawrence’s most constant admir- 
ers (she is the custodian of his tomb), offers us 
a significant glimpse into Lawrence’s life with 
Frieda Lawrence: 
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I saw the big voluptuous woman standing naked in 
the dim stone room where we dressed and undressed, 
and there were often great black and blue bruises on 
her blond flesh . . . “I cannot stand it,” she wept. 
“He tears me to pieces. Last night he was so loving 
and tender with me, and this morning he hates me. 
He hit me—and said he would not be any woman’s 
servant. Sometimes I belive he is mad!” . . . When- 
ever, reunited to Frieda, he capitulated to her and 
sank into the flesh, he beat her up for it afterwards. 


If Lady Chatterly’s Lover appears to still these 
violent oscillations in the perfected union of the 
Lady and the gamekeeper, it is because the novel 
is Lawrence’s nunc dimittis. His physical life is 
about to end; his writing has conjugated the verbs 
love and hate and declined the nouns mother and 
father, to the perfect tense and the vocative case. 


Sons and Lovers to Lady Chatterly’s Lover rep- 
resents the full range. From the patricidal Paul 
Morel running to his mother’s arms while the 
father whines in the kitchen, to the ‘‘great blond, 
child man,”’ Clifford Chatterly fondling his house- 
keeper’s breasts while the gamekeeper waits in 
the park, represents the total dilapidation of Law- 
rence’s Oedipal longings and the formation of his 
reactive anti-Oedipal vision of himself. Along with 
the heroic contempt for the Magna Mater in ab- 
solute decay (as Mrs. Bolton), comes the full 
identification with the once despised father. But 
for Lawrence, the man, I suspect, the shift was 
more apparent than real. He had merely borrowed 
the stones of a cathedral to build himself an obe- 
lisk. 


Virginia Scott Miner 


Readers of THE TRI-QUARTERLY will recall the poems by Virginia Scott Miner 
published in the spring issue of 1959. We are glad to be able to publish a 
new poem by her. Mrs. Miner writes to the editors that herons, near her 


summer home in the area of the ancient glacial lakes of Indiana, are 


ce 


a 


mystical experience of Indiana summer to me.” 


As She Watched the Lonely Heron 


As she watched the lonely heron 

rise from the reeds and soar, 
something arose in her barren 

spirit and cried for more— 

more than to note each day 

the rosy and turquoise sun, 

more than to see the way 

the mauve came when day was done. 


“Tt is not enough!”’ her heart flung 

after the winging bird: 

‘“‘T have wept, I have prayed, I have sung— 
and none but my ear has heard.’’ 
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She had scarcely dared to remember 
the years of the roaring sea, 

the towering waves of November, 

the June tides running free. 

Now, watching the bird, she followed 
with her heart like a straining sail 

or as if through a great shell, hollowed, 
she heard the rush of the gale. 


The tide has gone out forever, 
gone now the sound of the sea— 
only faintly, then never, 

will echo what used to be. 
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James Fox was born in Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, and received’ his 
Schooling there. He came to Northwestern in 57, was Associate Editor of 
the 1960 Syllabus, is presently a senior majoring in English in the College 
of Liberal Arts. He plans to continue his studies in English next year in 
graduate school and then to attend medical school. 

Mr. Fox’s Wally in the story belongs, perhaps, to the unheroes of modern 
fiction. But he is true to his own modesty and does not and will not violate 


his nature. 


A MINOR POET 
FADES AND DIES 


I HAD NO DOUBT that you’d be accepted, 
Henry, but I’m glad you have the word.”’ 

“You kept saying they’d take me, but I didn’t 
want to get set on it until I got the acceptance 
letter.’’ ‘ 

““Oberlin’s an excellent school and you should 
do well. I hope your four years at Adams have 
prepared you for it.” 

“T’m sure they have, Mr. Morrison,”’ the boy 
said, youthfully certain of his knowledge. ‘‘My 
father tells everybody at home Adams is the best 
prep school in Massachusetts.’’ 

Morrison visualized pompous, portly Mr. Alli- 
son bragging about sending his son to a private 
school. He hoped Henry’s education would inter- 
fere with heredity. 
me 1 doubt if it’s the best, and I’m not sure 
exactly what constitutes best. You’ll have to write 
to us next year and tell us how your preparation 
compares to that of the other freshmen.”’ 

“T’ll write. You can count on that.”’ 

“T don’t like to put a damper on your enthu- 
siasm, but you haven’t graduated yet. How well 
are you prepared for your finals? They’re com- 
ing up in another two weeks, you know.”’ He felt 
harsh, schoolmaster tones take over his voice. 
He tried to replace them with friendlier ones. 
“You can’t let your excitement about next fall 
keep you from finishing up this spring in fine 
form.”’ 

“T was studying when the letter came,” the boy 
assured him. ‘‘I just wanted to show it to you 
right away. I have most of my work done ex- 
cept for my chemistry paper. I can’t seem to get 
going on it.” 
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“Yes, but I’ll get it done.”’ 

“Why don’t you work on it for the rest of the 
afternoon, then after dinner show me what you’ve 
done? Maybe I can give you a boost.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Morrison. I’ll see you after 
dinner.”’ 

Wally closed the door after the boy and walked 
through the cubby-hole that he called his office. 
The small room had space for only a large desk 
and Wally’s collection of books. Adjoining the 
office was the larger room that served as his 
living quarters. Reynolds House was the only 
dormitory on the Adams campus that didn’t have 
a four room suite for a family, and since Wally 
was the only unmarried faculty member, he had 
become master of Reynolds House. 

“The quarters are small, but should be suitable 
as you’re a bachelor,’’ Mr. Wilson, the head- 
master, said when Wally first moved in. Next 
September he would start his sixth year at 
Adams. 

Wally scanned the room that was crowded with 
the details of his life. The center of the room 
was occupied by a large work table. On it were 
some rough sketches, a folder marked “‘Ideas for 
Short Stories,’’ another marked ‘‘Poems,’’ some 
papers to be graded, the notes from some of his 
lectures, an electric alarm clock. Among the or- 
derly disarray of the furniture and books which 
filled the room, two other things stood out. 

One was the small hi-fi set with its accompany- 
ing record collection that took up a corner of the 
room. The other was an easel surrounded by 
smears of oil paints and chalk and several half 
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finished canvases. An almost completed picture 
of a nude was now propped against the easel. Not 
bad .. . needs a duller red in the background . . . 
might try mixing some brown into the face... 
give it an older look. But the PEL could not 
hold his attention. 

So Henry Allison had been accepted at Oberlin. 
And Ed McRoy was going to Reed, David Hough 
to Johns Hopkins. Next week the Ivy League 
Schools would send out their acceptances. 
Another year, another graduation. Come Septem- 
ber there would be another set of giggling, juve- 
nile freshmen to teach the fundamentals of correct 
composition and oral expression. Another set to 
acquaint with the wonders of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Keats, Hemingway. Another senior class 
to get admitted to the better schools. 

Suddenly the Kingston Trio boomed forth from 
the room above, breaking Wally’s thought. Really 
ought to tell him to turn it off, but it’s Barnes. 
I’ll have to get after him tomorrow about his 
grades. Might as well leave him alone today. 


He looked at the clock that stood among the 
scattered papers on the work table: 3:30. Just 
enough time to ride out to the river before din- 
ner. Only a few ungraded papers. I’ll do them 
tonight. But Allison’s coming for help with his 
paper. Well, I’ll do them tomorrow. 


Wally took off his tweed jacket and tie and 
pulled on a sweatshirt. Flinging aside a back 
issue of Time, he found his sketch pad on the 
work table. As he picked it up, a paper fell to 
the floor. The words ‘‘Boston Public Schools’’ 
stared at him. In late March he had been in 
one of his another-year, another-graduation moods, 
wondering if five years in one place wasn’t long 
enough. The nearer he got to thirty, the easier it 
became to fit into a convenient rut. Why not move 
to a different place? Even the move would be ex- 
citing. So he had sent for the application to teach 
in Boston. It had come three weeks ago, but he 
had taken no action on it. Don’t have to decide 
today. And abandoning the Boston Public Schools, 
he left the room. 


As the Kingston Trio bemoaned the Tiajuana 
Jail, Wally unlocked his bicycle from the stall in 
front of the dormitory, stradled the bike, and be- 
gan riding away from the campus. Several times 
a week he rode out to his spot along the river. 
As he pedaled faster and gained speed, the de- 
lights of spring came to him on the rushing air. 
He gave himself, up to them, forgetting all but 
the spring which surrounded him. 


Spring is the best season. Then he thought of 
the rich brightness of July and August. And the 
leaves drifting through the hazy sunshine of In- 
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dian summer. Or in the winter when the snow 
crunched under your feet and the cold air in 
vigorated your entire being. What was the best 
season? 

He pedaled off the main road and down the 
dirt path which led to his favorite spot along the 
river. He had begun cycling early in March to 
get into shape for his summer. He had saved 
enough money to pay for the passage to Europe, 
but not enough to afford a tour. He planned to 
cycle over England and Scotland, not really in- 
terested in how many countries he saw, just so 
he saw one country well. If he was successful, he 
hoped to go every summer. When he bought the 
bicycle in April, he could barely make it to the 
river, but now the stiffness had given way to 
dexterity. Already he imagined himself cycling 
up and down the Highlands. 

Reaching the river bank, Wally jumped off his 
bike and leaned it against a tree. The ride had 
invigorated him. He picked up his sketch pad 
from the basket of the bike and sat down on a 
fallen tree at the edge of the river. 

A wild flower grew at the base of the tree. He 
almost touched it, then remembered. Something 
about the oil of your hands killed the flower. 
Must be trailing arbutus. Should be some here in 
Massachusetts. It is the state flower. 

Trailing arbutus. You could always tell when 
spring had definitely come to the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania when you could find trailing arbutus. He 
remembered the time one Sunday afternoon when 
he told his mother he was going for a walk. He 
didn’t tell her he was going to look for the flower. 


“You shouldn’t spend so much time by your- 
self, Wally. You should go around with boys your 
age instead of drawing pictures and going for 
walks.”’ 


Wally’s father had taken his part. ‘‘What’s 
wrong with drawing pictures? So the boy’s artis- 
tic. And if he’s a little quiet, that’s all right with 
me. I get tired to hearing Ralph and Jean vee 
all the time.”’ ] 


His mother reluctantly gave in to his father. 
Wally had gone for the walk and in the woods 
behind his house he had found the flowers that 
trailed gracefully across the ground. After care- 
fully pushing dried leaves away from the flowers, 
he spent the afternoon drawing them in _ his 
sketch pad. When he drew, he thought only of 
what he was creating and forgot about his moth- 
er’s attempts to make him one of the boys, forgot — 
his older brother and sister. 


He leafed through the sketch pad of drawings 
he had made on previous afternoons at the river 
bank. That one’s not bad. I was trying to copy 
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an Gogh. Shouldn’t have done it with pencils. 
ave to smear around in oils to look like Van 
ogh. On the next page was an imitation lof 
histler. A little closer. Then came a broad- 
faced Polynesian woman that he had drawn from 
ija magazine. All right, but not realistic since I’ve 
jfmever seen a Polynesian woman. The picture fell 
short of Gauguin. ‘ 

Never seen a Polynesian woman. Probably 
mever will. He let the sketch pad slip from his 
lap. Never seen a Polynesian woman and never 
jwill be like Gauguin. Or Whistler or Van Gogh. 
jie laughed at himself, slightly embarrassed by 
his childish game of imitation. 

And as imitation could not hold him, Wally’s 
mind turned again to his real life, his melancholy 
jjabout seeing another year end. He could see the 
process extending far into the future, until some 
jispring he would retire, just like Mr. Chips. 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips. All the Christmas card 
jisenders would come back wearing their success 
jjand say, ‘‘You helped us so much, Mr. Morrison. 
toast to Mr. Morrison.’’ But even as they 
jidrank the toast, the well wishers would not be 
ithinking of Mr. Morrison and his dedication to 
(forming young minds, but of deadlines to be met, 
transactions to be completed, families to raise. 
ond Mr. Morrison would smile benignly through 
hite hair, tell them all to come and visit him, 


Wally realized he couldn’t ask Henry Allison or 
jiany one of his students to be his son. He had 


so they could pass on to another, fuller life. 
Adams for the boys was a four year interlude, 


Maybe I should go home and teach, Wally 
hought. No matter how old he got or how de- 
ached, home was always Chamberstown, a small 
ill town in western Pennsylvania. 

“Why don’t you be a lawyer like Ralph, Wally? 
hy don’t you be a lawyer, Wally?’’ His mother 
ade this suggestion all through college. It be- 
ame almost a demand. 

“Don’t be silly, Wally,’’ Ralph said. ‘“What do 
you mean, live under my shadow? Of course 
you’d depend on me to start, but I depended on 
he name Dad built up. In time you’d contribute 
your share.”’ 

| He had gone home after college. He knew the 
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draft was going to get him and there didn’t seem 
to be much else to do. He worked in Ralph’s 
law office and clerked part-time in his father’s 
clothing store. He found time to read all of the 
things he had brushed over in college. His mother 
had given him up as unchangeable, so she left 
him alone. 

But during those six months in Chamberstown 
a new power tried to force happiness on Wally. 
Ralph’s wife, Margaret, insisted that every man 
should be married. Wally’s bachelorhood became 
a challenge to her. He sent her mind reeling 
over all the eligible girls she knew. Isn’t it a 
shame that so-and-so isn’t married! A nice girl 
like that! 

“You remember Alice Burns, don’t you, Wally?” 
Margaret asked. ‘‘Wasn’t she in your high school 
class? My, but she’s a lovely girl.”’ 

Alice Burns and all of her successors were 
lovely, lovely. Once a college friend had told 
Wally, ‘“‘Don’t go back to Chamberstown. Those 
small towns are lethal.’’ It wasn’t the lack of 
individuality in Alice Burns to which Wally ob- 
jected. It was the lack of any thought. 

“Wally, you remember Jim Arkwright, don’t 
you? He married Barbara Steed. You know, she 
was secretary of our class. Well, you ought to see 
her. After they got married, she just let herself 
go to pot. She must weigh close to 200 pounds.”’ 

“And you knew Tillie DeCarbo, didn’t you?’’ 
Alice went on like a record that can’t get un- 
stuck. ‘‘She’s going to have her third baby in 
four years. Maybe she thinks she has to since 
she’s Catholic and all, but the Pope’s not going 
to support them, at least not until she gets ten.”’ 
Then a peal of giggles that reflected her wit. 

Wally smiled and nodded to Alice’s monologue 
and avoided another encounter with her. Alice 
found a better prospect and married an insurance 
salesman. 

“You certainly missed a fine opportunity, 
Wally.”? Margaret couldn’t understand how she 
had failed. 

Uncle Sam offered Wally an opportunity to get 
away from Chamberstown. A year in the Arizona 
desert and a year in the mountains of Montana 
were more invigorating than Alice Burns and 
Ralph’s law office. 

Go home now, Wally wondered. He could go 
home and stay with his mother. Certainly Mar- 
garet had given him up; he was too old for anyone 
to suggest law school. Go home and live in the big 
house alone with his mother. Alone with his 
mother. He could hear the local biddies. 


“That’s Wallace Morrison. Lives up there on 
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the hill with his mother. Never know he was 
Ralph Morrison’s brother. Ralph’s done right well 
for himself.” 

“That one’s teaching up at the high school, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, and ever since he started teachin’ lm 
afraid to send my daughter to school. He’s down- 
right strange.” 

‘‘Where’s he been? I haven’t seen him around 
here until just lately.”’ 

‘He ran off to New York or someplace for a 
couple of years. But just like they all do, he came 
back. Don’t take them long to find out the big 
city’s no good. What a burden he must be on 
Grace Morrison. His poor, dear mother.’’ No, Wal- 
ly thought, I decided once not to go back, I can’t 
change my mind now. 

When he came home from the Army, he told 
his parents that he was going to New York to 
work. 

‘What do you mean, go to New York, Wally?” 
his mother had asked. ‘‘What can you do in New 
Workreg 

“Tet him go, Grace,’’ his father said. ‘‘Let him 
have a chance in New York, if that’s what he 
wants.’’ 

‘He’ll be back in a year,’’ his mother claimed. 

But during that year his father died. When Wally 
came home for the funeral, Ralph and Jean wanted 
him to stay in Chamberstown and take care of 
their mother. 

“Since both Jean and I are married, Wally, it 
isn’t fair that Mother move in with either of us. 
And she shouldn’t live in that big house by her- 
self. I don’t see why you have to be a highbrow 
and work in New York. What difference would it 
make if you did something here in Chamberstown? 
You could easily take care of Mother since you 
don’t have any attachments.”’ 

Wally turned them down. ‘“‘I’ll be glad to help 
you support Mother, but I don’t think it’s neces- 
sary for me to come back to Chamberstown to 
live.”’ 

“T didn’t think you would,’’ Jean pouted. ‘“‘You 
always were irresponsible, Wally.’’ 

His mother refused to move in with either Jean 
or Ralph and neither of them insisted. She lived 
in the house by herself and Wally paid most of 
her expenses. 

“Thanks, Wally, old boy,’’ Ralph would say at 
least once a year. ‘“‘You know, well I guess you 
don’t know, but it’s really expensive to keep a 
family going.’’ 

Thomas Wolfe said you can’t go home again 
and Wallace Morrison agreed. Especially not now. 
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His family had accepted him as gone forever. 
And what would he do in the Chamberstown High 


School where most of the students were millwork- 


ers’ children and not as interesting as the boys in 
a private New England school? The students at 
home progressed through the dull pattern of Cham- 
berstown without deviation. Maybe that’s the only 
life they can know. That was what his father had 


always said. Anyway, Wally didn’t think he had ~ 


the courage to make them want a different life, 
a life of which most of them wouldn’t be capable. 

He got up from the fallen tree. Haven’t decided 
anything. Just milled through everything in my 
mind again. He walked to the water. Swishing his 
hand through it, he could feel the warmth of sum- 
mer in the water still icy with the lingering ef- 
fects of a long winter. Not bad though. 


It would be ridiculous, but fun. And before he 


could rationalize himself out of it, he took off his 
shoes and socks and rolled up his trousers. Then 
he waded in the shallow edges. The water was 


cold, but he liked it. He walked back to the log © 


and sat down to dry his feet. 
Attachments, maybe that’s what I need. That’s 


what Margaret always said. ‘‘Wally, you’re going © 
to end up with no life at all. You'll evade re- 
sponsibility until you have nothing. That’s what — 


your evasiveness will get you, nothing. Are all 
those pictures you draw and poems you write go- 
ing to keep you company in your old age?”’ 

Margaret was right in her point, although he 
didn’t like the attachments she had offered him. 
He knew that what he missed was something def- 
inite, something that didn’t make every Septem- 
ber a new beginning. Something that would give 
his life continuity. 

He remembered a spring when there had been 
attachments. He thought of the words to the song 


that went, ‘‘My old flame, I don’t even remember . 
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her name.’’ But he could remember her name. 
Sue Kennedy, a brunette he’d known when he was 
a junior at Allegheny College. She was the only 
girl who really liked the things he liked. She en- 
joyed going to art museums and didn’t mind if 
they listened to records on a Saturday night in- 
stead of going to a fraternity party. Ralph had 
also gone to Allegheny and Wally was invited to 
join his fraternity. But Wally was never as active 
or as interested as Ralph had been. 

Wally and Sue talked mostly about music and 
books. He objected to the analytical way in which 
she approached art. Sue took apart the total effect 
bit by bit and told him why he should enjoy what 
he did. Her dissection ruined the totality he felt, 
but he thought perhaps her analysis comple- 
mented his romanticism. 
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_Early in his college career Wally lost his illu- 
sions about being a great writer. His faults were 
00 clearly pointed out to him and he could tell 
hat his writing had a stiffness he couldn’t re- 
nove. But what of it? Writing things down 
seemed to clear them out of his head. The way 
ainting did. When you wrote or painted some- 
hing, you gave yourself a clean slate. By his jun- 
or year at Allegheny, he didn’t care about being 
a great writer. If he could just show what he had 
written to someone else, someone with a similar 
viewpoint, someone who would say, ‘“‘I see what 
7ou mean.”’ 

He thought Sue was such a person. She seemed 

0 enjoy the same things that he did, so maybe 
she would catch the idea of his stories. He gave 
some of them to her one Saturday night, and then 
sat watching as she read them. 
Sue put on her hornrimmed glasses and began 
o read. Wally kept looking for some sign of ap- 
yroval, but she just kept turning pages. Finally 
he looked up. 

“What did you think?’’ Wally couldn’t wait for 
er to answer. 

“Well,’’ she said slowly, as if she were review- 
ng each point of the stories in her analytical 
mind. ‘‘You’ll never give Hemingway any compe- 
ition.’’ 

How ridiculous, he thought. But in her criticism 
of the stories, she had broken the affection he felt 
‘cor her. He needed someone to like the stories, 
and she hadn’t. ‘‘You’ll never give Hemingway 
any competition.’’ No, Wally guessed he hadn’t. 
He dried his feet with his socks and put on his 
shoes. After throwing the wet socks and his sketch 
ad into the basket, he stradled the bike and be- 
san cycling back to the campus. He pedaled more 
slowly than he had on the trip away from the 
-ampus. 

Why not try New York again? Build up a ca- 
“eer. When he left Chamberstown after the Army, 
1e’d hoped to find a job in a New York publish- 
ng house. If not a writer, why not a publisher? 
VMiaxwell Morrison or Bennet Morrison. The name 
eemed to fit. 

But publishing house jobs proved hard to find. 
since he had an artistic talent as well as a writing 
kill, Wally found it easier to move into the ad- 
vertising world. He drew sketches that were later 
yerfected by a more professional artist and then 
yrote the copy and catchy slogans that were 
.dded to the pictures. 

““Glamorize your family life with a Backyard 
Jarbecue.’’ ‘“‘Glamorize yourself with Wonder 
Jar soap.’”’ ‘Make him yours with Desire Me 
erfume.’’ How many people fall for ‘‘glamour’’? 
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At the ad agency Wally met Harry Phillips, an 
aspiring playwright. Harry was close to forty and 
had been aspiring for a number of years. 

“Tve written some pretty bad Stutfi,” Harry 
admitted, ‘‘but this play l’m working on now 
really has it. I know someone who knows one 
of Kermit Bloomgarden’s assistants, and I think 
I can get Bloomgarden to look at it when I fin- 
ISI6 ai, ”” 

Harry introduced Wally to an aging ingenue 
who had a similar story. Her real name was 
Gladys Vernstien, but New York’s glamour had 
altered it to Hilary Verné, accent acute over the e. 

“Acting is just luck,’’ Hilary told Wally. “I 
just haven’t had my break yet, but my day will 
come. What’s Julie Harris got that I haven’t be- 
Sides a job?”’ 

Hilary and Harry introduced Wally to their so- 
ciety, New York’s elite group of would be’s, not 
quite’s, and never-had-been’s. Occasionally one 
of them would break into the real theater circle. 
Then the group would blast off with a party, part 
congratulations and part hidden envy. 

Wally could remember the conversation at 
those parties. ‘‘Larry Olivier will be in town this 
season.”’ “‘Edna’s written another gasser.”’ ‘‘Josh 
has done it again.’’ “‘I think Bill Styron’s picking 
up where Scott left off.”’ “‘Jerry’s created a revo- 
lution in dance.”’ 

But Wally drew away from the society of would- 
be’s. He had no illusions about a great tomorrow 
of bright lights and good reviews. He returned 
to his one room flat on 54th Street where his 
companions were a frozen TV dinner and a pic- 
ture he bought one Sunday afternoon when he 
was walking with Hilary in Greenwich Village. 
He even joined the Book of the Month Club. Some- 
thing for a quiet evening at home. 


Wally majored in English at Allegheny. People 
would say, ‘‘Are you going to teach?” ‘‘God, I 
hope not,’’ he would always answer. “That would 
be the last resort.”’ 

After almost two years in New York, Wally 
decided it was time to accept the last resort. 
Sitting in his one room flat listening to the chorus 
echoing from 54th Street, he thought the picture of 
himself in the rural surrounding of a New England 
private school looked good. He got a directory of 
private high schools and began applying. With 
jubilation he accepted the job at Adams. 

The first year at Adams was hard. He wasn’t 
sure exactly what to do. But he had eased into 
the teaching profession. He liked its naturalness, 
its quiet excitement. He even surprised himself 
with the way he liked to study. He spent the 
spring vacation in the New York Public Library 
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doing research for his lectures. 

But how long can you satisfy yourself talking to 
boys who are over ten years younger than you? 
Wally wondered how many times during his five 
years at Adams he had had an adult conversation. 

He neared the dormitory and got off his bicycle. 
He returned it to its place in the stall, locked 
it, and as he was entering the door someone 
called to him. He turned to see Tom Kincaid, a 
young math instructor, running towards him. 

“T was just walking home,”’ Tom said. “Glad I 
caught sight of you. Kay’s having some of the 
faculty in tomorrow night, thought you might 
come over. Mostly the graduation committee, 
since we have to polish off the details for com- 
mencement, but we won’t spend too much time on 
serious matters. Can you make it?”’ 

‘‘Sure, I’ll be there,’’ Wally answered. 

“Fine, old boy. See you then. Come around 
nine.’’ Tom spoke in a slightly assumed New 
England accent. He waved to Wally and then 
hurried on to his home. 

Damn, Wally thought. I shouid have said no. 
Well, I can stay while they talk about commence- 
ment, tell them what I’ve done about the enter- 
tainment for the parents and the program, then 
think up some excuse to leave. I do have those 
papers to grade. 

Wally disliked faculty get-togethers, mostly be- 
cause he felt out of place. There were the older 
men with their sweetly smiling wives who would 
reminisce about graduation exercise years and 
years and years ago. There were the younger 
men with their wives fresh from Smith and 
Wellesley. The younger women had taken the 
slogan tea-and-sympathy to heart and were gen- 
erous with both. 

Then he didn’t like to watch Tom Kincaid and 
some of the other younger instructors play up to 
Mr. Wilson. Wilson was nearing 65 and there 
were rumors that he would soon be retiring. 
Kincaid and the others realized the importance 
of Wilson’s recommendation to the Board of Di- 
rectors for his replacement, so they used every 
opportunity to show off. Wally couldn’t play that 
game. Never was very pushy. 

He could hear his mother saying, ‘‘Wally, you 
can’t spend your life on the sidelines. You’ve got 
to fight to get ahead in this world. With that 
passive attitude you’ve got, you’ll never get any- 
where. You’ll be off reading a book somewhere 
and the world will pass right by you.’’ He never 
had paid much attention to his mother. 


It was almost 5:30 according to the clock on 
the work table as Wally entered his room. Dinner 
was at six. All the students and most of the 
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faculty ate in the large dining hall in Seymour 
House. During the last half hour before dinner 
the boys gave up studying and this was the nois- 
iest time of the day as the boys talked about 
weekends, past and future, and played their hi 
fis at full blast. From the rooms above the bounce 
of Dave Brubeck merged with the brassiness of 
Ethel Merman and the balm of Ella Fitzgerald. 
Wally admired the student who had selected 
gentle piano music, a Chopin étude. The Chopin 
could be heard only vaguely among the more 
contemporary noises. Wally liked the collage of 
sound. 

This was better than last Christmas when he 
had stayed on the campus over the vacation. 
Ralph and Margaret. had asked him to come 
home, but he backed out by saying he was too 
busy. They had written saying they were sorry 
he couldn’t come, but not insisting that he should. 

The last Christmas that he had gone home, his 
mother had spent the whole time making a fuss 
over Ralph’s children. On Christmas Day Jean 
and her husband came over from Fox Chapel. 
Jean had moved into the upper brackets of Pitts-— 
burgh society by marrying one of Alcoa’s more 
promising junior executives. After meeting Col- 
ton, Jean’s husband, Wally lost faith in aluminum. 

Jean was pregnant that Christmas. Wally could ~ 
still hear Ralph saying, ‘‘You’d better not try to | 
eat enough turkey to fill that big stomach.”’ Ralph 
always was clever. y 


As they opened their gifts, everyone ohed and — 
ahed at Ralph’s children and tried to make Colton — 
feel like a real part of the family group. Mar- 7] 
garet, of course, had been accepted into the fam- 
ily circle years before. 

No one even bothered to say, ‘‘You should get — 
married, Wally.’’ He suspected that by now they fi 
considered him as some sort of freak. At least — 
that was the way they looked at him, as if to ' 
say, “What are you doing here?”’ : 


So Wally had stayed at Adams last Christmas. 
The campus was relievingly quiet, he thought at 
first, not knowing how far a little quietnéss can 
go. A heavy snow fell a few days before Christ- 
mas. He bought a pair of ice skates and tried 
skating on the frozen river. Not as agile as he 
once was, but he enjoyed even the falls. In the 
evenings he would paint or read, and it seemed 
like a pleasant vacation. 


But on Christmas Day the loneliness hit him. 
He could only think about the Christmases when ~ 
he was little. How his father would make them all 5 
stay in bed until he had gone downstairs and put a 


fire in the fireplace and turned the lights on the 
tree. 
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Wally had an artificial tree in his room left 
ver from one of the dormitory Christmas parties. 
e looked at the tree’s lopsided solitude and 
ummed, ‘‘Deck the halls with boughs of holly.” 
Nith this in mind he got dressed to go into Bos- 
on. He’d had enough of the quiet. 

The Boston train was almost empty —not the 
ay it usually was when he went in to the 
ymphony on Saturdays. Then the train was 
rowded with Wellesley girls and some students 
rom Adams and a scattered representation of 
ew England housewives. 

When he got to Boston, he took the subway to 
ashington Street. In the center of the Commons 
tood a large, white tree bearing gold and purple 
ecorations and city soot. He turned away from 
and walked up and down Washington Street 
oking at the fancy decorations in the depart- 
ent store windows. As he walked, he noticed 
hat the streets of Boston were almost as deserted 
s the Adams campus. 

After eating Christmas dinner in a hamburger 
aven, Wally took the evening train back to 
dams. This time the car was crowded with fam- 
ies who had spent the day in town. 

There were children overloaded with gifts. A 
tout woman who upheld a festive holly corsage 
ith her Wagnerian bosom yelled to her chubby 
aughter, ‘‘Rachel, get out of that fruit cake. We 
otta save the rest of it till New Year’s.” A 
mall boy played ‘‘Silent Night’’ on a toy trum- 
et. Wally sat alone figuring out how many days 
d then how many hours it would be until school 
tarted again. 

Wally threw his sketch pad down on the work 
ble and again the application stared at him. 
Boston Public Schools.’ The hell with the Bos- 
on Public Schools. Probably wouldn’t solve any- 
ing anyway. 

He walked to the bathroom to wash his face. 
n almost full bottle of aspirin sat on the bath- 
oom shelf. He took down the bottle and let some 
f the white pills spill into his hand. Why not? 
ust like going to sleep. 

He turned on the spigot and let the water run, 
hen dumped the pills down the drain. He watched 
he white pills dissolve in the rush of water and 
ughed at himself. Never, never, never. 

After putting on dry socks and dressing for din- 
er, Wally put Brahms first symphony on the rec- 
rd player. Might as well run competition to the 
oise upstairs. Didn’t they play something by 
rahms that first time? 

Hig father had taken him to hear the Pittsburgh 
ymphony on his fifteenth birthday. ‘‘You ought 
o take that boy to a baseball game instead of a 
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concert,” his mother had said. ‘‘He’s arty 
enough.”’ 

“Now, Grace,” his father had answered with a 
humorous twist in his voice. ‘‘Don’t try to force 
your vulgar tastes on your children.”’ 


Wally caught his father dozing a couple of times 
during the concert, but afterwards he claimed to 
have enjoyed himself, so Wally said nothing. He 
understood his father’s generosity. 


Through his piano teacher Wally got a job ush- 
ering at the Sunday afternoon concerts once a 
month. His mother wanted him to turn down the 


job, since its only pay was free admission to the 
concerts. 


“Besides, Wally, you’ll have to miss church to 
make it to Pittsburgh on the train,’’ she had 
argued. 


“What difference does it make if I miss 
church ?’’ 


“What difference does it make?’’ His mother’s 
voice got that what-did-I-do-to-deserve-this tone. 
“Tm not letting a son of mine become a heathen 
just so he can listen to some band play. Why 
don’t you listen to the radio? Besides, they only 
have those concerts on Sundays because the peo- 
ple who go to them are Jews.’’ 


““Grace, sometimes you act like a mad woman,”’ 
his father said. ‘“‘Three Sundays a month to the 
Lord, and one to Beethoven, that’s not too bad of 
an‘ average. Let the boy go.”’ 


So Wally ushered at the concerts every fourth 
Sunday for two years. He spaced his time so that 
when the concert was over he could walk from 
the Mosque to the Carnegie Museum to look at 
the paintings until the museum closed at six. Then 
he would get the 6:50 back to Chamberstown. 

During those two years Brahms had become 
Wally’s favorite. Now as he listened and the cre- 
scendo of the first movement began to build, he 
couldn’t help being carried away with the music. 
He stood up and began waving his hands in the 
air, as if he were conducting the symphony. He 
was almost completely absorbed with the music 
when he caught sight of himself in the mirror. 
He laughed at his own ridiculousness, put his 
arms at his sides, and collapsed into the arm- 
chair. 

There must be something else besides a mir- 
rored performance of Brahms. An imitation of 
Gauguin. A folder marked ‘Tdeas for Short Sto- 
ries,’ ideas that he’d long ago decided to let re- 
main ideas. Attachments. Wasn’t that Margaret’s 
word for it? ‘‘Wally, you need attachments. You’re 
going to end up with nothing.’’ Those lonely old 
men in Boston. 
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Wally got up and walked to his work table. 
They were still there, ‘“The Boston Public Schools.”’ 
He also saw the program he had made up for 
graduation. Had to take it to the printers in Boston 
on Saturday. Maybe it’s time I graduated. Move on 
to something else. A rut might be convenient, but 
this rut is too lonely. 

He looked over the application. At the bottom 
was printed. ‘‘Please notify Miss Edna Phelps of 
a time when you will be available for a personal 
interview.”’ 

Wonder what Edna is like. He tried to picture 
her. Probably stands five two and weighs ninety- 
five pounds. No, she couldn’t be that bad. Just 
some nice old maid who never had the audacity 
to find a husband. There must be a million Edna 
Phelpses in the Boston Public Schools. Ill bet 
they’re downright overstocked with old maids. 

The idea came to him as too ridiculous and he 
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contributed to the spring issue of THE TrI-QuaRTERLY an article on the poetry 
of Wiliam Snodgrass. The editors are pleased now to publish one of his own 
poems. Mr. Torchiana is Assistant Professor in the English Department. He 
is presently in Dublin, at work on a book about Yeats. 


Death by F100 


Silent coils, oxygen, lymph, kerosene, blood, 

Intrust the sharp integument of nerve and straight 
metal 

Slipping cutwise chart by chart through burbled 
passage: 

Anvil head, N signal, Chicago tower, docked lakes, 
pared beacon 

Lights and golden Texas in an hour. 


From outland or frozen headland down, death 

Waits commingled with the jet stream; 

Winks perfunctory inland eyes in red fuel 
warning; 

Glides his name in swift metallic courtesy through 

Procedures when ditching, ejection, flame-out 

Let us down. 
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let it pass. No, I won’t sweep Edna Phelps off he: 
feet. Poor Edna. But there will be other people. 
New people. Something different. I can’t let my 
self settle into a rut here. 

From Chamberstown to New York to Adams to 
Boston. He reviewed the stopping off points. M 
life is like one of those dot puzzles. Like the kind 
you do when you're little. There are a lot of 
dots on the page and you have to connect them. If 
you connect the dots correctly, you have a pic- 
ture when you’re finished. From Chamberstown 
to New York to Adams to Boston. I guess you 
can’t know what the final picture will look like. 
But if you keep moving the picture gets nearer 
completion. 

He searched through the litter of the work ta- 
ble for his pen. Then he wrote decisively on the 
first line of the application: Morrison, Wallace P. 


A seventy-degree diagonal thrust 

Shts the cirro-cumulus; 

Fulfills another practiced interception; 

Retracts in tight and honed descent. 

Landing assures the airfoil’s death, 

The whining touch beneath the hard convective 
air. 


My roll is stopped, yet death evades the landing 
gear; 

Taunts a cold exhaust in stained and splayed 
concrete; 

Contracts the self forced down in silent coils 

(Obtuse, immortal, chart by chart) 

Into the roil, the roar, the boiling jet, 

The city where my air is taken. 
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Jesse D. Jennings is dividing this academic year between two appoint- 
ments as Visiting Professor in Anthropology, first at Northwestern, then at 
the University of Minnesota. He is Professor and Head of the Deraratere 
of Anthropology at the University of Utah. The list of his services, appoint- 
Tes and writings is a long and varied one. Notable among nem are 
his editorship (from 1950-1954) of the American Antiquity Bulletin of the 
Society for American Archaeology, and his monograph called Danger Cave 
published first as a University of Utah Anthropological Paper and subee 
quently by the Society for American Archaeology. In 1958 he was the Viking 
Medalist in Archaeology. 

In the paper below, which Professor Jennings wrote for THE TRI-QUARTERLY 
at the request of the editors, he modestly neglected to explain that he is 
in charge of the project which he describes. His title is Director of the 


Upper Colorado River Basin Archaeological Salvage Project. 


SALVAGE 


AND SCHOLARSHIP 


. One HOt HOT DAY IN, JULY two years ago. 
I found myself alone, discouraged and very 
thirsty, in the Little Rincon of the Glen Canyon 
of the Colorado River. I cursed my job as I 
vainly searched for evidence of ancient habita- 
|} tion reported to be in the vast red bowl now 
‘) baking under the glaring western sun. Finally I 
| found the place, now called Creeping Dune, where 
a massive masonry wall was all but covered by 
a migrating dune of fine red sand. The design of 
\|the structure was unfamiliar; when investigated 
it proved to be an irrigation dam, built about 800 
‘| years ago by primitive peoples to bring water to 
'|a small terrace plot nearby. As such the structure 
was unique. No other ancient irrigation dam has 
so far been identified in Aull @ie (Wailea: Ge war Ways 
adjacent parts of Colorado or Arizona. Ironically, 
| this dam only just found will soon disappear under 
| the water behind another, infinitely larger dam 
| also being built to conserve water, which is now, 
‘|as always, the most precious commodity in the 
‘| West. 

Much notice is being taken today of the Aswan 
Dam in Nubia where destruction of some of the 
world’s greatest art treasures is imminent. The 
| situation in Glen Canyon and in other American 
| dams is identical. While the American treasures 
| are less spectacular and less well known, many 
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areas of scholarship suffer losses when each new 
lake forms behind today’s modern dams. Let us 
turn to review a salvage research program now 
being carried on in Utah in a part of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin. The scene of the research 
is the Glen Canyon region of the Colorado River 
where it flows through some of the grandest and 
most desolate terrain in the United States. 
Something of the beginning ought to be told. 
Ever since Major J. W. Powell—at once a poet 
and a scientist —in 1867 coursed the turbulent 
lengths of the Green and Colorado Rivers and 
thereby made himself a part of the American 
legend, the rivers have fascinated generations of 
Americans. The names Lodore, Split Mountain, 
Cataract, Glen, and Grand call to mind canyons 
of surpassing beauty, or excite notions of 
romance, adventure and glamor. Even though 
the Colorado River is for most of us identified 
with hazard and high drama, the influence of the 
river upon American life today lies not entirely 
or even primarily in its challenge to adventurers. 
Its challenge has been even greater to the en- 
gineer and the pioneers of industry, communica- 
tion, and agriculture. Plans to harness the swift 
flow and the throbbing power of the Colorado 
River system began almost with Powell. Tam- 
ing the river has been largely accomplished 
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through Hoover Dam and its several downstream 
companions such as Parker Dam. These long ago 
transformed the river’s white water into an 
energy-filled lake. The lake waters now generate 
mountains of kilowatts and then bring life to 
West Coast cities and to rich western farmlands. 


There remains to tame only the Upper Colorado 
Basin, as the area above Lees Ferry is called. 
This is now being done by damming the river at 
the lower end of Glen Canyon. Glen is a long 
and relatively quiet canyon characterized less by 
turbulence then by tranquility; a place of still 
waters, shaded glens and lush side canyons. The 
Glen Canyon Dam will create a long slim lake 
(appropriately called Lake Powell), 186 miles 
long and some 500 feet deep at the dam face. 
The dam, when completed in 1963, as well as the 
lake behind it, will be magnificent testimony to 
the skill of the builders. 


But dams and lakes involve more than cement 
and good intentions. Any new lake raises prob- 
lems such as the loss of arable land, the destruc- 
tion of valuable private property, and sometimes 
the uprooting of families or whole communities. 
The complete destruction of historic or prehis- 
toric material and other data of scholarship is 
another consequence. 


Hence the Federal Government, creator of the 
jeopardy, has slowly recognized its obligation 
not only to solve the problems of human dislo- 
cation but to preserve a part of the scientific 
heritage which inevitably drowns beneath each 
new lake. 


The Glen Canyon Dam is no exception to the 
rule that dams are destroyers as well as creators. 
It will destroy some of the rugged canyon coun- 
try of Southeast Utah through which the Colorado 
River now flows. This, despite its isolation, has 
been occupied by man for thousands of years. 
Moreover, values other than man’s handiwork 
are endangered. The waters of Lake Powell will 
rise to the foot of Rainbow Bridge—that most 
magnificent of natural arches. And the short, 
steep-walled canyons with their ferns and still 
pools and beavers and canyon wrens will also 
disappear forever. 


For science the Glen Canyon has been unknown 
terrain. It lies within — indeed is the core of — the 
wild, deserted canyon country where only min- 
ers, stockmen and sometimes outlaws have gone. 
Such men leave few written records. It is a coun- 
try of buttes, cliffs, mesas, and deep narrow 
gorges, miles of naked rock and sand dunes, 
little vegetation and little wildlife. Possibly be- 
cause of its rigors it has received no detailed 
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study, although land-roving explorers and adven- 
ture seekers learned it well during the era 1900- 
1920 when the region’s natural wonders — the 
Natural Bridges, Rainbow Bridge itself, Betata- 
kin and Keetseel — were being discovered. Other 
explorers, daring the river and the rapids, 
learned the mysteries of the canyon and its tribu- 
taries. From the romantic tales of all these 
visitors there grew a body of rumor that there 
were many ruins and other evidence of long pre- 
historic occupancy of Glen; especially was this 
reported for the deeply incised side canyons. 
Rumors of new and rare species of plants and 
animals were also common. 

But now history and archaeology and geology 
and paleontology and biology are being served. 
A Federal grant, administered through the Na- 
tional Park Service, has specifically made avail- 
able adequate funds for minute and detailed 
recovery of archaeological, paleontological, his- 
torical, geological and ecological data or values 
thrown in jeopardy by lake waters. With this 
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project I have been associated, and have been in- 


vited to give some account of it for THE TRI-QUAR- 
TERLY. 


The history of the project is brief. When, in 


-1956, the construction of Glen Canyon Dam was 


authorized, the need to find out whether there 
was any truth in the tales and legends became 
imperative. Late in 1956 the Museum of Arizona 
was asked to institute a salvage program along 
the south side of Glen Canyon and of the San 
Juan River. Then early in 1957 the University of 
Utah was invited to assume the rest of the pro- 
gram; with that invitation planning began. Be- 
‘Cause no one person knew the entire area, recon- 
Naissance studies concerned with travel and 
communication had to come first. Early it be- 
came obvious that the canyon and tributaries’ 
mouths could be searched and studied only by 
boat from the river. The land areas and upper 
reaches of the side streams and the areas be- 
tween would require search by land—by jeep, 
horseback or on foot. Roads were lacking; com- 
munication and supply would then be difficult and 
erratic. Before work ever started it was clear 
that logistics in the rough and trackless country 
would be a permanent, constant factor in all 
planning. Work was further complicated by a 
time schedule. The waters of the lake were al- 
ways figuratively lapping at the scientist’s shirt- 


- tails; later this would literally be true. A third 


factor was the fine print in the contract to the 
effect that a significant percentage of the con- 
tracted funds would be held back until final sci- 
entific reports were prepared. With time thus 
twice over a controlling factor the project must 
clearly be designed for year-round work to a 
schedule. By July of 1957 the pilot operation of 
the field work had begun to the following design. 


_Field work in all the disciplines would perforce 
be concentrated into the shorter part of the year, 
preferably in a three to four month period. Sum- 
mer, though mercilessly hot, fitted the academic 


. schedule best. University of Utah scholars be- 


came, of course, the core of the technical staff. 


| Special research staffs in the campus laboratories 


would proceed with processing, analysis, report- 
ing and interpretation for the 12 months. Senior 
staff members who carried on the field work 
would also be expected to direct and participate 
in analysis, reporting, and interpretation for the 
8 to 9 months they were not gathering data in the 
field. Reporting of the findings of one summer’s 
field operations, to be in manuscript by the fol- 
lowing June and in print by the next December, 
was the ideal. 


Such a schedule was viewed by many as ridicu- 
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lous, entirely at variance with the leisurely pace 
of research usually preserved by professors, and, 
of course, the senior scholars in all fields were 
recruited from university departments. None the 
less, the schedule has been met—an unusual rec- 
ord with which the entire project staff is pleased 
and surprised. This has been possible for the 
archaeological work, which in volume and nature 
presents special problems, because a staff of 
specialists with responsibility only to research 
was assembled and adequate student assistance 
was provided for their staff. The effort of this 
separate staff, then, has kept the published ar- 
chaeological results, from both survey and excava- 
tion, current with the schedule. In historical stud- 
ies, the responsible scholar C. G. Crampton is 
even a little ahead of his time table. The biolo- 
gists, led by Angus Woodbury, professor-emeri- 
tus and a veteran ecologist, have turned out with 
the precision of clock-work reports as well as a 
host of ‘‘incidental increment’”’ papers in botany, 
mammology, entomology, herpetology, and sever- 
al other special fields. The geology, being stud- 
ied by M. Cooley of the Museum of Northern Ari- 
zona, has been minutely studied and a flow of 
preliminary reports has been issued. A full, final 
study is in press after about 36 months of inten- 
sive study. Archaeological reports from the Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona are also appearing reg- 
ularly. 


Salvage, in this project at least, must be viewed 
as differing from the commoner problem-oriented 
project seen in most science. Here the area of 
research is arbitrary—resultant entirely upon the 
whims of dam-builders. In the case of Glen Can- 
yon, the area is enormous and it was essentially 
unknown for all branches of science. But because 
of the time factors mentioned above, the govern- 
ing philosophy could not be determined by the 
usual pattern of developing the narrow, specific- 
interest studies which might be possible, with in- 
creasing intensity, over an unlimited period 
of years. Instead, within a pitifully short time 
span and on a sample basis, all knowledge must 
be served at once and for all; what is missed will 
be forever lost. What has been needed was a drag- 
net—not a fly rod! All data, records and speci- 
mens, of course, remain on record and accessible 
for scholars, but in the main the descriptive re- 
ports, no better than the field work from which 
they derive, are the sum total of knowledge which 
will be available to future scholars about this 
vast inundated region. Hence it is obvious that 
every effort must be made to keep the quality of 
field work high; the competence of the field men, 
of course, establishes the quality of the work, as- 
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suming that the field parties are adequately 
equipped and can develop proper logistic support 
in the most difficult terrain in the United States. 
In all fairness it must be said that these techni- 
cal research papers are largely descriptive; they 
are data, ordered, tabulated and partially inter- 
preted. Final sweeping syntheses must await the 
last of the data gathering, which will occur by 
1962 or 1963 when the dam gates are closed and 
Lake Powell begins to fill. 

Now what of the results so far? The published 
pages from all fields approach 3,000. Manuscripts 
now on hand will yield another 550 to 600 printed 
pages. Survey is long done. The ecologists have 
finished their work, as have the geologists and 
paleontologists. Historical study terminates in 
1962. In archaeology the excavation of major key 
sites in the area to be flooded will be done by 
1961 (with luck); archeological testing and exca- 
vation of less crucial peripheral areas adjacent 
to the lake but not threatened by inundation, can 
be done in 1962 and 1963. Limited ‘‘mop-up”’ jobs, 
chiefly the revisiting of any archaeologic sites 
which come to show greater importance, can be 
done concurrently with the periphery studies. 

Each field party has had exciting times and 
occasional moments of exhilaration in the bright 
face of danger, and each party leader feels he 
has brought in new data. Summaries of all the 
findings cannot be given in this short article, but 
as examples of what is being done, a few archeo- 
logical conclusions and some historical notes may 
be mentioned. 

Over 1,100 new ancient habitation or limited 
use sites were discovered and recorded. About 
10% of these will be sampled or fully excavated 
before inundation. As a result of the study we 
know that there are fewer, and much less spec- 
tacular, habitation sites along the river than had 
been rumored and had come to be firmly believed. 
On the other hand there were unexpected scores 
upon scores of small, well-preserved settlements 
along the main channel and in every tributary. 
The area, although evidently always rigorous 
and marginal for human use, has been consist- 
ently exploited by human groups for a long time. 

The first occupants were evidently foragers or 
scroungers who drifted in and out of the canyon 
leaving scant evidence of their passing. In some 
deeply buried camps flint artifacts and other 
debris (but no pottery) have been found. The 
age of this culture stratum is not known. It may 
fall as late as 500 A.D. or as early as 2,000 
B.C. Foragers require a variety of wild species 
both plant and animal, a requirement probably 
never fulfilled in abundance in Glen Canyon. 
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The later and major occupants were recogniz- 
able as two local variants of the dominant south- 
western culture generally known as Northern 
Pueblo or Anasazi. This culture has a horticul- 
tural base; it rests upon the great American 
triad—corn, beans and squash—and requires 
arable land and permanent water for success. 
For the period 1,000 to 1,300 A.D. the canyon and 
its tributaries supported settlements wherever 
potable spring and stream water and a few acres 
of sand bar or valley fill occurred together. 


In Pueblo II times—from 1,050 to about 1,150 
A.D.—the settlers appear to have been primar- 
ily colonists from the south from the Kayenta 
region of Northeast Arizona. This discovery was 
entirely unexpected; particularly surprising was 
the finding of large Kayenta villages on north- 
bank tributary streams deep into Utah as far as 
70 miles north of the river. The later Pueblo III 
remains (1,150-1,300 A.D.) show, especially along 
the northern canyon, greatest affiliation with the 
Mesa Verde of Southwest Colorado. 

Whether identified as Mesa Verde or Kayenta 
(the local differences are not relevant here) the 
culture is characterized by stone and mud-mortar 
masonry with a primary subsistence reliance on 
horticulture practiced chiefly on fertile soils 
where subirrigation (ground water) occurred. Al- 
so evident is a system of highly sophisticated 
religious beliefs, a strong and varied technology, 
drawing heavily on wild species for raw mater- 
ials. The artifacts include sickles and ‘‘spades’’ of 
mountain sheep horn, distinctive pottery, textiles 
made from native cotton and fibers of several 
wild plants; good storage bins of stone and even 
of pottery; basketry, cradles and sandals of 
coarse wild fibers; ornaments such as beads and 
pendants from a half-dozen local or imported 
stones or minerals; and, as always, tools and 
weapons of chipped or ground (smoothed) stone. 
Implements such as ladles, digging sticks, arrow 
or dart shafts, fire boards, bows, loom parts and 
other items exemplify the work in wood. Many 
subtleties of relationship and many technical de- 
tails have been perceived which will modify cur- 
rent interpretation of Southwestern prehistory. 


In the field of recent history the canyon has 
proved to be an unexpectedly rich lode. Our his- 
torians have now exhaustively studied the exten- 
sive gold mining, poorly documented before. 
They have studied the railroad surveys which 
were made down the canyon during the era of 
western exploitation. They now know accurately 
about the many steep trails down to the canyon 
which were made by cattlemen and sheepmen, 
especially modern Navajos, to take advantage of 
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The guardian pictographs painted on the cliff above Defiance House. 


| the narrow but lush growth fringing the river. 
And of course they have studied the faint but 
decipherable evidence of the passing of explorers 
and adventurers who, since Father Escalante’s 
| famous trek in 1776, have ranged the land. 

One or two of the tributary canyons — such 
as Lake Canyon— are especially interesting. In 
| Lake Canyon, where a series of natural lakes 
evidently existed for 1,000 years, some 77 occupa- 
tion sites have been found. These range from 
early non-pottery sites to modern Navajo hogans 
and abandoned cow camps made by Mormon 
cowboys. The deep sediment, almost gone now 
since the last lake (Lake Pagarit) breached in 
1910 and flushed most of the 100 foot deep deposit 
out of the sandstone gulch, tells a story of long, 
slow filling of the gorge; the archaeological and 
geological histories blend on the upper levels. In 
fact, some of the abandoned dwellings are ac- 
tually covered by marsh and bog deposit. Lake 
Canyon deserves and will receive a special study 
as a long-lived ecological entity — rich, complete 
and balanced — in an otherwise desert land. 

For the archaeologists there have been a few 
incidents of romantic thrill. The discovery of De- 
fiance House in Forgotten Canyon was exciting 
and memorable. Here, high on a narrow ledge in 
a huge alcove eroded into the soft sandstone, lay 
hidden a 20-room village, complete with sacred 
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Kiva and storage rooms for harvests. The thrill 
comes in being, perhaps, the first men to see 
the little town since the abandonment 700 years 
before. The roofs on most of the structures were 
still in place; there were whole pottery vessels 
in the rooms and sitting on the ground outside. 
Two perfect red bowls still contained scraps of 
the mush or gruel which had been their last con- 
tents. The village had been thus protected be- 
cause steep, impassable falls, both upstream and 
downstream from it, had sealed it off from ex- 
plorers and others. Only the discovery of an 
ancient hand and toe trail pecked into the rock 
enabled the survey parties to bypass the lower 
falls and discover the hidden little town. Almost 
it seemed as if the three giant pictographs — of 
three men defiantly brandishing shields and 
weapons — on the cliff above the houses had pro- 
tected the place for all those centuries. 

One recalls Tom Outland’s story in The Pro- 
fessor’s House. I wish that Willa Cather might 
have seen Defiance House. 

In sum, the program undertaken by so many 
scholars, has been a unified attack. It is yielding 
the data, of an intimate, detailed sort, which will 
remove the Glen Canyon region from the scien- 
tifically unknown. While much will be lost, the 
recovered samples should be sufficiently all- 
embracing to serve future scholars well. 


